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THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


Some two hundred and fifty members, assembled in the new 
Harkness Academic Theatre of Columbia University for the Nine- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, were welcomed to New York City Friday morning, Decem- 
ber 27, by Professor Joseph W. Barlow, president of the New York 
Chapter. After a brief word of greeting from Dr. Federico de Onis, 
representing Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, the chairman turned the gavel over to President Hymen 
Alpern. The reading of papers began with one entitled “Spanish and 
the Millennium,” by Dr. Henry E. Hein, principal of James Monroe 
High School, New York City. The titles of the other papers presented 
for the meeting will be found in the December, 1935, Hispania. On 
account of the pressure of time many were read only by title. Full 
texts will appear in either this or a subsequent issue.* 

Following the morning session the members adjourned to the 
Men’s Faculty Club of Columbia University, where a tasty luncheon 
(without speeches) was served. The work of the committee under 
Professor Frank Callcott was gratefully acknowledged by the chair- 
man and guests. 

The afternoon session was held under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor William M. Barlow, former president of the Association. 
It was adjourned at four-thirty on account of the reception at the 


1 The titles of the articles which have been received by the Editor but whose 
publication has been postponed because of lack of space in this issue are: 
“Guillén de Castro’s Use of the Courtly Cid Theme in Quien no se aveniura,” 

by Barbara Matulka 
“Some Jewish Writers of the Argentine,” by Calvert J. Winter 
“Grammar for Reading,” by Colley F. Sparkman 
“Oral Examinations in Spanish for Undergraduates” (name of author not 

known) 
“The Romantic Novel of the Nineteenth Century in Spain,” by Cony Sturgis 
“Vida y obras de Maimonides,” by Henry V. Besso 

The last-named article is a chapter from a book to be published by the 

Instituto de las Espafias. 
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Instituto de las Espafias, where Professor José Martel presented Pro- 
fessor Federico de Onis, president of the Instituto. The latter’s 
address, “Significacién de Espaiia en el mundo de hoy,” proved to be 
one of the high lights of the meeting, as evidenced by the prolonged 
applause. An informal reception, during which refreshments “in the 
Spanish manner” were served, concluded the program. 

At eight o’clock Friday evening the members and guests gathered 
for the annual banquet in the roof-garden ballroom of the Hotel Bilt- 
more, where the decorations capitalizing the flags of the Americas 
(not to mention the subsequent pollo con arroz) carried out the Span- 
ish and Spanish-American motif in appropriate detail. Except for the 
reading of telegrams of felicitation from distinguished citizens, the 
toastmaster, Dr. Hymen Alpern, confined the speaking to the intro- 
duction of the numbers on the program. Through the courtesy of 
Sefior don Benito C. Collada, the guests were favored with a delight- 
ful group of vocal, instrumental, and dance selections by a team of 
talented entertainers from New York’s famous rendezvous El Chico. 
Following the program, the toastmaster presented Don Beauchamp 
and his popular Café Capri orchestra, who supplied several hours of 
tuneful dance music for the Grand Ball, in which modern Spanish- 
American pieces were abundantly represented. 

The Saturday morning session was held in the auditorium of the 
School of Education of New York University, with Professor Jo- 
seph W. Barlow presiding. After the reading of papers, luncheon 
was served in the Green Room of the East Building, where the hos- 
pitality of the reception committee and the excellence of the cuisine 
were a fitting introduction to a unique program of folk songs rendered 
by Professor Roy Mitchell’s Consort. The linguistic facility of this 
versatile group of New York University students, who sang in Span- 
ish, French, Russian, Swedish, Greek, and English, delighted the 
audience no less than the authenticity and artistry of their renditions. 
Repeated demand for encores gave proof of the appreciation of Pro- 
fessor Mitchell’s courtesy in presenting the Consort, and of Professor 
Pedro Fernandez’ success in arranging so unusual a treat. 

Inasmuch as the Consort represents a unique innovation in musical 
circles, suggesting interesting possibilities for occasional capitaliza- 
tion in foreign language clubs, or in such integrated courses as permit 
of attention to cultural activities associated with poetry and song, it 
may not be amiss to indicate in passing that the organization is com- 
posed of students chosen primarily for their interest in dramatics— 
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on the basis of their speaking voices rather than on the basis of their 
ability to sing. In a sense, it represents a compromise between a verse- 
speaking choir and a mixed double quartet. 

During the interim between the luncheon and the business meet- 
ing, the faculty of the Spanish Department of New York University 
were hosts to a large number of visitors to the exhibit of Spanish 
paintings and realia on display in the department offices. 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Present: Alpern, Leavitt, Jamieson ; by proxy, Coester (Wilkins), 
Schons (J. W. Barlow), Colburn (W. V. Kaulfers). The following 
items of business were transacted : 

By-law 4 of the Constitution was amended by striking out the 
sentence which required the names of persons proposed for honorary 
membership to be printed in Hispania previous to the meeting. 

It was voted to hold the Twentieth Annual Meeting in 1936 at 
the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Duke 
University of the same state will be joint sponsor of the meeting. 

The application of the Philadelphia Chapter to change its name 
to Pennsylvania Chapter was approved. 

The proposal to raise the life membership fee from $25.00 to 
$50.00 was laid on the table. 

The Secretary-Treasurer was authorized to sell the Association 
medals as follows: small medal, $0.75; large medal, $1.50; with a 
discount of 10 per cent on a single order for ten or more and of 15 
per cent on a single order for twenty-five or more. 

The original subsidy of $250.00 voted by the Executive Council 
in 1935 for the project of the Committee on Public Relations was 
continued. 

It was recommended that the Editor of Hispania sell member- 
ship lists to interested parties as a source of revenue for the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins was re-elected for a five-year term 
as the representative of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish on the Junta Directiva del Instituto de las Espafias. 

Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald was continued as the representa- 
tive of the Association on the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers. He was likewise continued as the chairman of the 
Standing Committee on Honorary Members. 
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A recommendation of the Secretary-Treasurer that funds derived 
from life memberships be carried as a reserve was approved. 

The following persons were elected for the full term of three 
years as Associate Editors of Hispania: Dr. Walter V. Kaulfers, 
Mrs. Frances Douglas, Mrs. Helen P. Houck. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


The Auditing Committee composed of Professor E. Herman Hes- 
pelt and Miss Naomi C. Johnson reported that they had examined and 
approved the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer for 1935. The 


report was accepted. 


Treasurer's Annual Report as of December 10, 1935 


RECEIPTS 
EF SP $2,941.10 
I dns ccecnacude 2,550.06 
Life memberships ........ 50.00 
inn ne vn etens 585.49 
Hispania, back numbers. . 1.50 
DE cictec<asetecees 11.40 
ae gas iv ens adewb oh 225.65 
- Gilads chicos docetis 119.87 
Increase in balance of Edi- 
SNE cosventaneces’s 42.46 
ST Wiicuhdspeosess vi $6,527 .53 
Less expenditures ........ 3,405 .08 
1935 balance ........... $3,122.45 
1936 dues (to date)....... 1,095.50 
Amount on hand........ $4,217.95 
Plus bills receivable (ad- 
vertising, Dec. issue).... 145.00 
$4,362.95 
Less bills payable (printing 
Dec. Hispania, medals, 
gas Ea ae 1,001.00 
$3,361.95 


Reserve, U.S. Govt. bonds. 600.00 


Total resources ........ $3,961.95 


EXPENDITURES 
Secretary-Treasurer ..... $ 109.66 
Chapter Adviser ......... 15.00 
Business Manager ........ 10.00 


Editor’s Revolving Fund.. 141.40 
HIsPANIA, printing (4 is- 


DT. Sateaecgsannse tie 2,639 .60 
Hispania, addressing .... 20.65 
HIsPANIA, mailing ....... 60.53 
BENS 'nGisciekdeae naa 90.00 
Postage and express...... 36.35 
Printing, miscellaneous .... 260.14 
National Foreign Trade 

RANE = cs thGadsotvnbeya 10.00 
Refunds (chapter dues)... 11.75 

 Suetasianenths cbnite $3,405 .08 


LOCATION OF CASH ON HAND 


Checking account, Bank of 
UES cave evdc ceed $ 252.17 
Savings account, No. 11561 3,022.11 
Savings account, No. 41785 846.73 
In Editor’s Fund.......... 96.94 


MEE Ueduvavchnavvices $4,217.95 
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The reading of the figures was accompanied by the following 
letter : 


The Secretary-Treasurer submits reports on finances and on member- 
ship, and desires to make the following observations and suggestions. 

The financial report shows that the total resources of the Association 
are about two hundred dollars less than at this time last year. That is, our 
income is almost enough, but not quite enough, for our running expenses 
on the present very economical basis, including the printing and distribut- 
ing of four issues of Hispania. If the Association enters new activities, 
it should provide for financing them. 

The membership of the Association shows a net gain of 33 over the 
membership of a year ago. In the number of members New York leads all 
other states, having 337; California comes second with 216; Texas third 
with 180. The fourth, fifth, and sixth places belong respectively to Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The total membership now consists of 
1,287 persons and 219 libraries. 

The very life of our organization depends on keeping up the member- 
ship. The Secretary will be glad to send, upon request, to non-members 
anywhere a printed circular of information and an application for member- 
ship. Lists of the teachers of Spanish in the several states are earnestly 
solicited. The A.A.T.S. is a splendid thing for all teachers of Spanish, but 
the great majority of them have not been made conscious of its existence 
or appreciative of its value. 

In some of the great cities, such as Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and Detroit, we have no chapters and only a few members. In these cities 
there lies a promisiag field for expansion. If these cities can follow the 
example of New York in the matter of organization, we would have a 
national organization of far greater significance. 

One other point in regard to recruiting new members. It is urged that 
the college instructors who train new teachers of Spanish obtain from the 
Secretary the available printed matter and put it into the hands of each 
beginning teacher, with a personal recommendation that the new teacher 
put himself under the guidance of this Association. 


Respectfully, 


Guy B. CoLsurn 
Secretary-Treasurer 


The proposed amendment to Article IV, Section I, of the Con- 
stitution was sanctioned. The section now reads: “The officers of the 
Association shall be a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary- 
Treasurer, and an Executive Council consisting of these officers, the 
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Editor of Hispania, the Business Manager, the outgoing president, 
and six other members.” 

President Alpern explained a proposition made by Professor 
W. S. Hendrix, of Ohio State University, that the Association 
through a committee investigate the possibility of receiving in the 
American classroom foreign language broadcasts made in Spanish- 
speaking countries. This committee would co-operate with Dr. W. W. 
Charters, of the Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State 
University. Professor Hendrix was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee, the other members being Professor G. W. Umphrey, Univer- 
sity of Washington; Dr. E. Neale Silva, University of Wisconsin; 
and Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, New York. 

The following resolution, introduced by Professor Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, was adopted : 


Wuereas, The American Association of Teachers of Spanish has been 
delightfully entertained during its meetings at Columbia University and 
New York University on December 27 and 28, 1935, 


Therefore Be It Resolved, That the Association express its apprecia- 
tive thanks to New York University, Columbia University, the New York 
Chapter of the A.A.T.S., the Instituto de las Espafias, the Consort of New 
York University, and the members of the various organizations and com- 
mittees, as well as to Messrs. Callcott, Fernandez, Martel, and Slater, for 
their untiring efforts which have helped to make this meeting one of the 
most interesting and instructive in the history of the Association; 

And Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
all individuals and organizations concerned. 


The following resolution was next read: 


Wuereas, The study of Spanish occupies a high place in the curricu- 
lum of most of the public and private schools of the United States, but is 
rarely recognized in the press, or in educational journals, which concern 
themselves at length with the theories and practices of pedagogy in all 
other courses of the elementary and secondary schools, we, the under- 
signed, recommend : 


That a Committee of Press Relations be established by the President 


and Executive Council of the American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish; and 


That the duties of such a committee shall be to see that the activities 
and policies of this Association and of the chapters of the same be given 
publicity in the newspapers, the Journal of the National Education Asso- 
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ciation, and the various state and/or city journals of teacher associations ; 
and 


That each chapter be instructed to appoint a Committee of Press Rela- 
tions for service in its own community and state; this committee to see 
that all meetings of the chapter are announced and reported in the local 
papers, and that articles concerned with the teaching of Spanish and with 
the activities of Spanish and Pan American clubs be contributed from time 
to time to the state education journals; and the chairman of each local 
committee shall report to the national Committee on Press Relations so 
that this central committee may contribute material to the Journal of the 
National Education Association; and we further recommend 

That the members of the central committee be appointed from at least 
four sections of the United States, so that North and South, East and 
West, may be adequately represented. 


(Signed) Joun T. Rem, President, Northern California Chapter 
Guy B. Cotsurn, Treasurer, A.A.T.S. 
Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser, A.A.T.S. 


On the recommendation of the Executive Council this resolution 
was approved with the proviso that, in order to avoid the multipli- 
cation of committees, the Committee on Public Relations should 
assume the duties outlined. 

Upon motion of Dr. Walter V. Kaulfers the following resolution, 
formulated in collaboration with Miss Elsie I. Jamieson, was unani- 
mously approved : 


Wuereas, Interest in the Spanish-speaking peoples of the Americas 
is one of the chief reasons for the study of the Spanish language in the 
United States, and 

Wuereas, The promotion of mutual understanding among the repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphere is an important aim of the Spanish cur- 
riculum in secondary education, 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish recommend a greater emphasis upon Spanish-American cul- 
ture, preferably at levels of schooling where it will reach the maximum 
number of students. 


Following the presentation of resolutions, Dr. Alpern read a copy 
of the letter written in behalf of the A.A.T.S. to the Nobel Prize 
Committee recommending Miguel de Unamuno for the Nobel award. 

In an informal report, Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald summa- 
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rized the activities of the International Federation of Modern Lan- 
guages, urging a more active interest in the projects of this body. 
The meeting closed with the announcement of the election of the 
following officers: President, Joseph W. Barlow ; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Walter V. Kaulfers; Editor of Hispania, Alfred Coester; 
Executive Council, Wilfred A. Beardsley and Helen S. Nicholson. 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 














SPANISH AND THE MILLENNIUM 


When Washington Irving wrote his Knickerbocker History of 
New York, he began humorously with an account of Adam and Eve. 
I am not attempting to be humorous when I begin my remarks to you 
today with statements that apparently have nothing to do with Spanish 
or teachers of Spanish. Please be patient with me and let me develop 
my thought. I shall try before I finish to prove to you that teachers 
of Spanish should have a vital interest in my topic—my topic? nay, 
my hobby—the objective of my remaining years. 

Europe is doomed. The underlying reason for the World War 
was that Europe was already finding herself slipping down the to- 
boggan. The World War gave added momentum to the downward 
path and the postwar years have accelerated the speed with which 
she is rushing into the depths. 

On what do I base my statements? One hundred and fifty years 
ago, Europe began to change from a group of agricultural countries 
to a group of highly industrialized nations, a change that continued 
with ever increasing rapidity, until she reached the point of huge 
urban populations with an insufficient food supply. However, Europe 
made so much money from the sale of her manufactured articles 
that it was easy for her to buy her food and still have the surplus of 
wealth necessary to make her the cultural center of the world. But 
even before the beginnings of the World War, Europe was finding 
it increasingly difficult to maintain that surplus of wealth. It was 
harder and harder for the individual nations of Europe to sell their 
manufactured goods, more and more difficult to obtain the raw mate- 
rials needed. The struggle for markets became more and more furious, 
leading to the terrible four years from 1914-18. During those years 
Europe had nothing to sell, yet had to buy and buy. During the years 
of exhaustion following, it has become ever more difficult for Europe 
to regain her customers. Everywhere countries which formerly were 
completely agricultural went into manufacturing. The great Asiatic 
market began to slip more and more from Europe’s hand. How much 
longer before Japan will control the Chinese market? How can Eu- 
rope stop her? Western Europe is more and more losing the Russian 
market. South America is developing her industrial fields more and 
more. How is Europe going to continue selling enough manufactured 
goods to buy her food? 

Several courses are left open to the individual nations of Europe. 


9 
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They can engage in wars amongst themselves in an attempt to gain 
markets from one another, and bleed themselves to death. They can 
attempt to undersell one another in the markets still existing, and go 
to the poorhouse or force the erection of tariff walls against them- 
selves. They can unite in a confederation as suggested by the late 
French statesman, Briand. Europe has had thousands of years in 
which to learn that lesson; now she is too old, her prejudices too 
deeply ingrained. Besides, this also would force tariff barriers to 
protect the new industries developed in her former markets in South 
Africa, in South America, etc., or a selling point so low that there 
would be no surplus left for Europe. The other possibility is tremen- 
dous emigration from Europe. It is probably the latter course that will 
be followed. A study of history shows again and again in the past 
these V dlkerwanderungs, and history has a habit of repeating itself. 
To what place will these Europeans go? To Africa? Perhaps to a 
certain extent. Italy has already begun. Japan is going to be a more 
and more serious obstacle in Asia. The most natural place for emi- 
gration is Central and South America. There, there already exist 
civilizations similar to those of Europe. In fact, the stream has al- 
ready directed itself to those countries, and each succeeding year finds 
a larger number of immigrants entering the various countries south 
of the Rio Grande. 

What is going to be the natural result? The United States is 
going to lose its place of outstanding pre-eminence in the Western 
Hemisphere. Statisticians tell us that by 1950 the United States will 
be stabilized in population. Meanwhile, I don’t think it is a far- 
fetched guess when I say that in the next two generations Brazil will 
be approaching the hundred million mark in population. Mexico, 
Argentina, Chile, Venezuela, Peru, Colombia, will all have millions 
of inhabitants. Any combination of two or perhaps three of these 
countries will be as powerful as we are in man power. At the same 
time all these countries south of the Rio Grande are developing their 
manufactures and their production of raw materials. Brazil is already 
a serious contender in the cotton market of the world. In fact, I pre- 
dict that our South will soon have to find different staple products. 
We are losing our cotton supremacy. These Latin-American coun- 
tries are going to gain tremendously in man power and in wealth. 
What then? Are we to have a second Europe over here in the West? 
Are we to have a group of powerful nations each with a large standing 
army, each with a powerful navy, each with a terrible tax burden on 
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the backs of its people for war expenditures? Remember, we shall 
have to follow suit in our own country. Can’t we learn from history? 
Can’t we do something now to prevent such a contingency ? 

There is another point to emphasize. We all know what Japan is 
doing in China. Let us grant that she cannot conquer China. She is 
certainly going to industrialize China. It will be immaterial to us 
whether it will be a Japanese world power or a Chinese world power 
that will contend for the supremacy in political and commercial affairs. 
What then? Shall we be able to survive, standing only on our own 
feet? Europe will be out of the picture. It is Latin America upon 
whom we shall have to depend. Will they be with us or will the bronze 
and the yellow races divide world power between themselves? Isn’t 
it high time that we did something now? 

I am convinced that the time is ripe for doing something, and that 
we can do something. If we can begin now to build up a spirit of 
amity and co-operation amongst the peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere we may be able to evolve a mutual understanding that will set 
up the Western Hemisphere as a bulwark of the civilization that is 
ours and that will be an example to all the world of the possibility of 
nations living together in harmonious co-operation. It means, first of 
all, that we must change our attitude toward one another. We cannot 
do very much with the older people in this direction. It is difficult to 
eradicate prejudices. We must rather work with the younger gen- 
eration to prevent the birth of prejudices. It means that in our own 
country we must work with our young people to give them an under- 
standing of and an appreciation of the peoples south of the Rio 
Grande. They must not be permitted to grow up with the idea that 
these people are worthless; that they are barbarians; that they have 
no culture; that all they think of is sex and revolutions. We must 
see to it that in these countries to the south the young people do not 
grow up with the idea that all we are interested in is the almighty 
dollar ; that our only interest in them is to sell them something and to 
get fraudulent concessions from their countries; that Dillinger and 
Al Capone are our national heroes ; and that we live as do the people 
in the movies that we send to them. It means the development of Pan 
American clubs in every school in our country in which an interest 
in and a true knowledge of the countries to the south will be developed. 
It means the development of Pan American clubs in every school in 
every Latin-American country with the object of understanding and 
gaining knowledge of the various other Latin-American countries 
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and of our own country. If this be done there will grow up a genera- 
tion of men and women imbued with the spirit of mutual respect and 
with a desire for mutual co-operation. Then will it be possible for the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere to unite in an organization, call 
it League of Nations or what you will, so powerful that no one would 
be foolish enough to go counter to it, and so shining an example of 
the possibility of co-operation amongst nations that the peoples of 
the rest of the world will insist upon joining our group. 

You teachers of Spanish are in a key position for the initiation 
and successful development of this plan. In general, you are better 
informed on Central and South American conditions, customs, litera- 
ture, geography, and history, etc., than are the teachers of other sub- 
jects. As teachers of language you are more sympathetic to the 
foreign. The fact that you have made the study of the language of a 
great part of the territory south of the Rio Grande your life work 
means that you have a genuine interest in these countries and a least 
prejudiced attitude toward them. You will find our people already, 
to a certain extent, prepared to work with you. We know that from 
our experience with the Pan American clubs here in New York City. 
My visits to Central and South American countries have proved to 
me that the people to the south are ready, nay, eager to throw them- 
selves into the work. 

So I say to you, teachers of Spanish, that you have a wonderful 
opportunity presenting itself to you. You may say, “But, we are 
teachers of Spanish.” I say to you that if you are real teachers you 
are teachers of something far more important than Spanish idioms, 
Spanish grammar, Spanish vocabulary—that you are teachers of the 
future citizens of this country, of the future citizens of the world, 
and that your teaching of Spanish is only the means for teaching these 
students. You can make it your glorious task to teach not with Span- 
ish final examinations in mind, but with a millennium in mind. Why 
worry about teaching Spanish when so much greater objective can be 
yours—you who are so well prepared to approach that objective make 
this United America your goal. Teach for it with the enthusiasm that 
such a goal warrants and you will create such an interest in the sub- 
ject of Spanish in all its phases that your students will mob you in 
their demands for learning Spanish. Throw yourselves into this work 
and be the leaders of the hope of the future. 


Henry E. Hein 


James Monroe Hicu ScHoo. 
New York City 











THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE CURRICULUM 
OF THE FUTURE 


The public secondary school today enrols from 57 to 89 per cent 
of all adolescents old enough to attend.’ This means that the American 
high school now embraces within its student body practically as wide 
a range of social and intellectual interests, and as significant a differ- 
ence in mental abilities, as are to be found in society itself.2 From this 
fact alone it should be evident that a single program of instruction 
standardized on the abilities and needs of fifty years ago—when the 
secondary school enrolled only a relatively select 3 per cent of Ameri- 
can youth*—can hardly be considered adapted to the high school of 
today. Whereas a single regimented course, with uniform require- 
ments and standards for all, was to a certain extent justifiable in the 
high school of the past, owing to the more or less homogeneous char- 
acter of its student personnel, such an offering today becomes in con- 
trast an educational monstrosity. To expect all pupils of the modern 
secondary school to attain a common minimum of educational out- 
comes is as ridiculous as to expect all human beings to jump over a 
five-foot bar. 

The necessity for differentiating offerings is obvious if a course 
of instruction is to enrol more than a very limited and select group of 
pupils. This differentiation must not be on the basis of ability alone, 
but also on the basis of the probable life uses to which the outcomes 
of the program are to be put. In the need for differentiated offerings 
lies the challenge of contemporary social-educational change to for- 
eign language teaching. Obviously this need can be met only in terms 
of objective realities. It is therefore important to recall that over 48 
per cent of secondary school pupils are enrolled in the foreign lan- 
guages.* In view of the recent socio-economic democratization of the 


1 Grayson N. Kefauver, Victor H. Noll, and C. Elwood Drake, The Sec- 
ondary School Population (United States Office of Education Bulletin [1932], 
No. 7; National Survey of Education Monograph No. 4, 58 pages), p. 24; James 
E. Mendenhall, “A High School for the Modern Age” in A Challenge to Sec- 
ondary Education (Samuel Everett, editor) (D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York, 1935, 353 pages), p. 193. 

2 Kefauver et al., op. cit., pp. 25-26; George H. Meredith, “A Plan for the 
Junior College” in A Challenge to Secondary Education, pp. 175-76. 

8 Kefauver et al., op. cit., p. 24; Meredith, op. cit., p. 175. 

* Robert D. Cole, Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching (D. Ap- 
pleton Company, New York, 1931, 598 pages), pp. 10-13. 
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secondary school, the question arises, “Can a uniform college prepa- 
ratory course serve the needs of so considerable proportion of the 
high-school population when only one out of every four freshmen is 
destined to have either the means or the ability to enter college, and 
only one out of twelve ever graduates from an institution of higher 
learning ?”® While preparation for college must continue to be an 
important function of secondary education, the orientation of cur- 
ricula exclusively toward this end inevitably entails a most serious 
neglect of other purposes for which the secondary school basically 
exists. 

With respect to the preparatory function it would seem safe to 
predict that the future will witness increasing emphasis on the post- 
ponement of purely college preparatory offerings to the upper divi- 
sion,® where the probability of college entrance is sufficiently high— 
three chances in five—that the candidate will enter an institution of 
higher learning.’ In the lower division, where the probability that the 
pupil will enter active life is much greater than that he will graduate 
even from high school, the emphasis will probably be on offerings of 
a terminal character, complete and worth while in themselves to the 
extent to which pursued—offerings with a high surrender value which 
will enable the prospective citizen to become at least a more appre- 
ciative and enlightened consumer, in the event that he does not have 
the time or ability to become a producer in a specific field of knowl- 
edge.*® 

If the language arts curriculum were so lacking in potential re- 
sources that a drill-type course in “disciplinary” or preparatory gram- 
mar were the only possible contribution which it could make to the 
education of the life-oriented as distinguished from the university- 
oriented student, the future of the foreign languages would be very 


5]. L. Kandel, Comparative Education (Houghton Mifflin Company, New 
York, 1933, 922 pages), p. 191; United States Office of Education, Biennial Sur- 
vey of Education: 1928-1930 (United States Office of Education Bulletin [1931], 
No. 20, Vol. II, 833 pages), pp. 692-93. 

® Walter V. Kaulfers, “Some Recent Trends in the Reorientation of Foreign 
Language Instruction” in Hispanta, XVIII (No. 1, February, 1935), 87-102. 

7 See references in footnote 5; also Kaulfers, op. cit., especially pp. 88-89 
and 92-93. 


8 Emil Lange, “Signs of Curriculum Progress in High Schools in Califor- 
nia” in California Journal of Secondary Education, X (No. 1, October, 1934), 
9-12. 
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limited indeed. A new concept of the place and function of the lan- 
guage arts in modern education, however, is developing in the pro- 
fessional thinking of an increasing number of teachers—a concept 
which, if it continues to be translated into action, will win for the field 
an importance which it has never enjoyed heretofore. This concept 
is predicated on present realities rather than on wishful thinking. Its 
assumptions are as follows: 

1. Since college requirements are relatively slow to change, the 
immediate future of the foreign languages, as regards a possible 
reorientation of curricular offerings, is destined to lie in a liberalized 
program for the lower division of the secondary school.® 

2. Since the heterogeneity of abilities and interests represented 
in the lower division is too great to be accommodated by a single 
uniform program, varied types of offerings must be provided if the 
field is to have a sufficient range of values, and a sufficient breadth of 
meaning, to justify the enrolment of any considerable proportion of 
adolescent youth. 

3. Since the complexity of modern life, and the consequent in- 
crease in curricular offerings, make guidance a primary obligation of 
public education, any lower-division offering intended for more than 
a very limited number of students must be to a large extent orienta- 
tional in character—especially since there is no basis for prognosis as 
yet available, except actual experience in foreign language work, 
which can be used with safety to forecast individual pupil prog- 
ress.*° 

4. In view of the guidance or try-out function of every elemen- 
tary course, the concept of failure at this level is an educational para- 
dox: Students of varied learning rates and diverse intellectual inter- 
ests cannot reasonably be penalized for inability to jump a hurdle of a 
given height, or to run a race in a given time limit, when one of the 
chief purposes of education at this stage is to afford them the oppor- 


®L. Denis Peterkin, “The Classics in School and College” in the Classical 
Journal, XXXI (No. 2, November, 1935), 93-94; C. L. Cushman, “Social Direc- 
tion for Education” in A Challenge to Secondary Education, p. 275. 

10 Raymond Holder Wheeler, “Gestalt Psychology in Relation to Education” 
in California Journal of Secondary Education (No. 7, October, 1935), 445-49; 
W. V. Kaulfers, “The Forecasting Efficiency of Current Bases for Prognosis in 
Junior High School Beginning Spanish” (unpublished dissertation for the Doc- 
torate of Philosophy, Stanford University, 1933, 381 pages), pp. 211-12. 
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tunity to find themselves in relation to the in-school and out-of-school 
world in which they live. 

5. Since the in-school experience of a large majority of students 
at the lower secondary school level is destined to vary widely from 
individual to individual, and in most cases to be too short for the 
mastery of a foreign language in any of its phases, the lower-division 
program cannot be oriented exclusively toward deferred values whose 
realization is possible only for the fortunate few who will have the 
opportunity and ability to pursue foreign language work into the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth years. It must be worth while to the extent 
to which pursued, and meaningful to the student, conceived as a pros- 
pective homemaker, merchant, or artisan, rather than exclusively as 
a potential translator, commercial attaché, literary critic, or teacher 
of foreign languages.’* 

6. Inasmuch as the skills in speaking, translation, or composition 
are not likely to be acquired sufficiently thoroughly during the in- 
school experience of the terminal student to constitute permanent 
assets, and since such limited abilities as can be achieved in the 
technical or tool uses of language are destined to suffer greatly from 
disuse, owing to the limited application to which they are likely to be 
put in after life,** the main concern of lower-division offerings will be 
the development of such desirable attitudes, interests, and predispo- 
sitions as will enrich life through a broadening of individual capacity 
for appreciation and worth-while experience. 

7. Since few students, if any, elect the language arts with a view 


11 Lange, op. cit., pp. 9-12; William L. Wrinkle, “Reconstructing Secondary 
Education” in A Challenge to Secondary Education, p. 237. 


12 Howard C. McElroy, “Selecting a Basic Textbook” in the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XIX (No. 1, October, 1934), 5-8; Peterkin, op. cit., pp. 93-94; 
V. A. C. Henmon, “Recent Developments in the Study of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Problems” in the Modern Language Journal, XIX (No. 3, December, 
1934), 187-201. 


18 The studies of Limper, Price, Rice, Starch, Gray, Woody, and others in 
this field are well summarized by Cole, op. cit., pp. 30-34, and by Algernon Cole- 
man in An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching: 1927-1932 
(University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1933, 296 pages), pp. 257-59. See also 
William R. Price, “Pangloss; or the Foreign Language Panjandrum” in Educa- 
tion, LV (No. 1, September, 1934), 46-51; Russell J. Fornwalt and Herbert W. 
Rogers, “An Investigation of the Values of Modern Foreign Language Studies 
in College” in the Modern Language Journal, XIX (No. 3, December, 1934), 
161-64. 
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to disciplining their minds, or improving their English,* and since 
the many investigations into the transfer values of foreign work— 
even in so potentially grammatical and disciplinary a subject as Latin 
—have yielded no evidence of really significant benefits to students in 
these particulars,’® the lower-division program cannot set up these 
values as aims, nor even take them for granted as by-products. 

Indeed, it should be observed that disciplinary values—by which 
most teachers seemingly mean habits of application, persistence, at- 
tention to detail, neatness, mental perspicuity, and the like—depend 
far more upon the method of instruction employed than upon the 
subject itself. Consequently, the claims of any field to a place in the 
curriculum on the basis of outcomes which represent little more than 
by-products of a method of instruction can hardly take precedence 
over offerings which yield socially significant outcomes in their own 
right.*® 

These observations need give no one cause for despair, for when 
the potential outcomes of the integrated language arts curriculum are 
put to the test of social validity the rating of the field becomes grati- 
fyingly high. The language arts have long stood for socially and cul- 
turally significant desiderata in American education."" These are as 


14 The point is beautifully illustrated in the article by Frank J. J. Davies, 
“A Student Talks to the Teachers on Methods of Teaching Elementary Classes 
in Foreign Languages in Colleges” in the Modern Language Journal, XVII 
(No. 1, October, 1932), 18-27; see also Virginia Fairfield, “Student Opinion of 
Language Teaching” in the Modern Language Journal, XV (No. 1, October, 
1930), 33-36; and XYZ, “Why Pupils Choose the Different Foreign Languages” 
in Bulletin of High Points (Board of Education, New York City), X (No. 3, 
March, 1928), 41-42. 

15 The studies of Limper, Price, Rice, Werner, Gray, Starch, e¢ al., have 
been well summarized by Coleman, of. cit., pp. 257-59, and by Cole, of. cit., 
pp. 31-34. See also William Harry Heck, Mental Discipline and Educational 
Values (J. Lane Company, New York, 1909, 147 pages) ; Alexander James In- 
glis, Principles of Secondary Education (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
1918, 741 pages), pp. 394 ff.; Pedro Tamesis Orata, Theory of Identical Ele- 
ments (Ohio State University, Columbus, 1928, 204 pages), and “Transfer of 
Training and Educational Pseudo-Science” in Mathematics Teacher, XXVIII 
(May, 1935), 265-89; V. A. C. Henmon and Ruth Byrns, “Entrance Require- 
ments and College Success” in School and Society, XLI (No. 1047, January 19, 
1935), 101-4. 

16 Wrinkle, op. cit., pp. 219-20. 


17 Report of Research Council, Modern Language Association of Southern 
California, “Language Objectives” in Hispania, XVII (No. 3, October, 1934), 
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socially significant today as at any period in the history of American 
education. 

Judging from the aims and objectives most frequently mentioned 
in courses of study,’* one would seem justified in concluding that 
teachers of foreign languages possess a special interest and compe- 
tence in ministering to the following educational needs of society: 

1. The need for an appreciation of foreign peoples and their 
contributions to our national culture’® as a means for developing a 
more creative and enlightened Americanism—an Americanism aware 
of its rich endowment from foreign cultures, and disposed to capital- 
ize, rather than to crush, the best therein toward building a happier 
and more effective society. 

2. The need for greater social and vocational literacy in the way 
of ability to use one or more foreign languages as means of commu- 
nication.”° 

3. The need for appreciations in the field of foreign life and 
problems as a means for developing greater capacity for desirable 
experience in daily life, namely, through acquiring a wider range of 
interests: in foreign affairs as discussed in periodicals or the daily 
press; in the literature of foreign travel; in foreign books in trans- 
lation ; in public lectures relating to foreign topics ; in the activities of 
international societies ; or in the evidences of foreign culture in the 
environment, as observed in art, music, architecture, science and in- 
vention, fashions, and the like.** 


290-94 ; Cole, op. cit., pp. 25-27. For further bibliography on objectives see Cole- 
man, op. cit., pp. 69-73; also Thomas Edward Oliver, The Modern Language 
Teacher's Handbook (D. C. Heath & Company, New York, 1935, 706 pages), 
pp. 4-7, 444. 

18 See references in footnote 17. 

19 W. V. Kaulfers, “Foreign Languages as a Substitute for Travel” in the 
High School Teacher, XI (No. 3, March, 1935), 67-68; A. W. Pegrutn, “Matter 
and Method in Modern Language Teaching” in Modern Languages (London), 
XVI (Nos. 3 and 4, February, 1935), 96-103; Kurt F. Reinhardt, “Foreign Lan- 
guages as Media for the Interpretation of National Cultures” in the Modern 
Language Forum, XIX (No. 4, December, 1934), 201-6; James B. Tharp, “A 
Test in French Civilization” in the French Review, VIII (No. 4, March, 1935), 
283-87. 

20 William Leonard Schwartz, Lawrence A. Wilkins, and Arthur Gibbon 
Bovee, Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students (National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers, Washington, D.C., 1932, 38 pages). 

21 See references in footnotes 17, 19; also Eugene Jackson, L. A. Wilkins, 
et al., “The Proposed Syllabus in Modern Foreign Languages for Pupils of 
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4. The need for appreciations in the field of language growth and 
development, and the psychology of language,?* as a means for devel- 
oping such interests and predispositions as will contribute to: 

a) Greater pride in the use of the mother tongue, e.g., as regards 
choice of vocabulary, pronunciation, diction, etc. 

b) A more appreciative attitude toward foreign peoples—espe- 
cially those within our own borders—through insights into foreign 
languages as cultural media of communication rather than as inferior 
lingoes. 

c) Cultural insights into the linguistic phenomena pervading the 
environment, e.g., new words and expressions; effective use of vo- 
cabulary ; noteworthy qualities of style; reform movements in spell- 
ing, etc. 

d) Worthy use of leisure through the development of hobbies 
in the field of language, e.g., language study as a recreational or cul- 
tural pursuit. 

The difficulty which the language arts curriculum is today expe- 
riencing in meeting these needs seemingly arises from the futile at- 
tempt to make a uniform lower-division course serve all purposes 
and all students. If all secondary school pupils had the opportunity 
to continue the study throughout high school, if all were destined 
to enter professional careers, and if all were endowed with relatively 
equal abilities, a single integrated offering could probably be made to 
serve all educational needs, in the tool uses of language as well as in 
the field of the appreciations relating to foreign life and culture, or 
to language as an art. None of the conditions prerequisite to the suc- 
cessful operation of such a program, however, prevails in the sec- 


Lower Linguistic Ability’ in Bulletin of High Points (Board of Education, 
New York City), XVII (No. 7, September, 1935), 5-32; H. N. Adair et al., 
Report on Modern Language Teaching in Relation to World Citizenship 
(League of Nations Union Education Committee) (League of Nations Union, 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W., May, 1935, 36 pages), pp. 13-14. 


22 Wilton Wallace Blancké, General Principles of Language: An Introduc- 
tion to Foreign Language Study (D. C. Heath & Company, New York, 1935, 
459 pages), pp. iii-v; T. H. Glenn, “The Integration of English with Foreign 
Languages” in the Modern Language Forum, XX (Nos. 1-2, February—May, 
1935), 17-22; Helen S. Eaton, “Experiments in Language Learning” in the 
Modern Language Journal, XIX (No. 1, October, 1934), 1-4. A comprehensive 
bibliography on general language is contained in W. V. Kaulfers’ “The Fore- 


casting Efficiency of Grades in Exploratory Language” in California Quarterly 
of Secondary Education, 1X (No. 4, June, 1934), 333-38. 
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ondary school. The fact is incontrovertible, too, that the pressure of 
college entrance requirements, couched largely, if not.exclusively, in 
terms of composition, translation, reading, and grammar, leaves little 
time for emphasis on the cultural phases of greatest educational sig- 
nificance to students. Consequently, until these requirements are 
changed, more liberal offerings must be supplied those students who 
cannot profit by concentrated vest-pocket editions of specialized uni- 
versity offerings. The choice is between such differentiation and the 
transfer of large numbers of foreign language students and teachers 
to other fields.** 

Even were conventional requirements suddenly changed, a broader 
differentiation would still be desirable for three very practical rea- 
sons: first, because a single course attempting to develop simultane- 
ously abilities in language as a tool, cultural interests in foreign coun- 
tries, and appreciations in the field of the language arts would prove 
such a nondescript potpourri that no student, parent, or administrator 
could make head or tail out of it; secondly, because few teachers 
would feel competent to do justice to so unwieldy an offering; and 
thirdly, because students possessed of specific interests and abilities 
in certain aspects of foreign language work would soon develop a 
feeling of apathy toward a large portion of such a program as irrele- 
vant to their needs and purposes.** Indeed, the suspicion is strong 
that one of the most serious difficulties confronting lower-division 
instruction in the language arts today has its roots in the hopeless 
effort to fit all students with the same shoe. Moreover, it is not un- 
likely that the all too patent confusion in aims, content, and methods 
prevailing in the foreign language field today proceeds from the 
diverse things which the so-called “foreign language course” can 
mean to different people.*® 

That a broader differentiation implies a significant change in the 
prospective role of the language arts in secondary education is not 
difficult to divine. It is quite possible, as one outstanding high-school 


23 Samuel Everett et al., A Challenge to Secondary Education, p. 342. See 
also reference to Jackson and Wilkins in footnote 21. 


24 See reference to the article by F. J. J. Davies in footnote 14. 


25 Price, op. cit., pp. 46-51; W. V. Kaulfers, “Ten Problems in the Reorien- 
tation of Foreign Language Instruction” in the Modern Language Forum, XX 
(Nos. 1-2, February-May, 1935), 23-31; Charles E. Young and John Guy 
Fowlkes, “To Teachers of Foreign Languages and Professors of Education” in 
School and Society, XLII (No. 1077, August 17, 1935), 231-33. 
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administrator has indicated,”* that many of the offerings in this field 
could be counted either as language or social science—even as sub- 
stitutes at times for work in English. If so, the field would enjoy 
an increase in opportunities for creative educational service unknown 
to it today. 

In the language arts curriculum of the future the teacher will have 
the opportunity to serve the educational needs of youth in one or more 
of four ways. The teacher who is interested chiefly in imparting a 
command of language as a tool—much as a teacher of commercial 
subjects may at times be concerned with the development of ability 
to read and write shorthand as skills per se—will have the oppor- 
tunity to capitalize his interests in specialized upper-division classes 
designed primarily for majors in foreign language work and college 
preparatory students. He will deal, however, only with relatively 
select groups, for during the freshman and sophomore years nearly 
half the secondary population still leaves school for active life.” He 
will have the satisfaction of having in his classes students for whom 
the probabilities are nearly two to one in favor of their continuance 
in college, instead of merely one in four, the maximum probability in 
beginning classes at present. He will have the pleasure of working 
with a more mature student personnel—one that is better versed in 
the fundamentals of English usage, and better oriented in habits of 
self-direction: a personnel more nearly comparable in abilities and 
interests to the student population for which the specialized prepara- 
tory course was originally designed. Not least, he will have the assur- 
ance that his students will be able to continue their foreign language 
work in the university without suffering the two-year delay which 
limited enrolments in the third and fourth years often render unavoid- 
able in the average high school of 150 students.”* 

For the teacher who conceives language primarily as a medium 
for the interpretation of foreign culture, there will be integrated 
courses, at the lower-division and junior high school levels, continu- 


26 C. Jensen, “A Principal’s Views on Modern Foreign Languages in the 
Secondary Schools” (address before the Modern Language Association of Cen- 
tral and Northern California, San Francisco, November 2, 1935). 

27 United States Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education: 1928- 
1930 (United States Office of Education Bulletin [1931], No. 20, Vol. II, 833 
pages), p. 693. See also reference in footnote 6. 

28 United States Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education: 1928- 
1930, p. 687. 
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ing through as many years as enrolments justify. Here, because of 
the deferred emphasis on the technicalities of language, the teacher 
will have the opportunity to provide an enriched offering in which the 
pupils will learn the language from the start through meaningful con- 
tent capitalizing the most significant aspects of foreign civilizations 
in relation to our own national life and to world culture. Here he will 
find the long-sought opportunity to share with his pupils mutual in- 
terests in music, art, customs, literature, current history, or foreign 
travel, for which the heavily burdened grammar-type course of the 
traditional curriculum leaves little room. Here he will have free rein 
to adapt his offerings to pupil needs, and to bring the learning process 
into conformity with the tested psychology of learning—all of which 
is difficult, if not impossible, in a uniform regimented course based on 
ex-cathedra edicts, formulated in seeming disregard for the larger 
responsibilities of public education, and often in naive indifference to 
the abilities of youth. 

For the teacher who possesses special interests in linguistic cul- 
ture there will be orientation courses in language arts permitting in- 
teresting adventures with young people into the field of language 
growth and development—the varied media of communication em- 
ployed by man throughout the ages, including picture writing, the 
sign language, the discovery of the Rosetta Stone, the fascinating 
psychological imagery underlying gestures, the origin of idiomatic 
colloquialisms and slang—to mention but a few possibilities involving 
insights and appreciations practically unknown to the language arts 
curriculum of the large majority of secondary schools today. 

Finally, for the teacher who is willing to offer students the oppor- 
tunity to obtain some of the interests and appreciations of a vicarious 
sojourn abroad, there will be semester or year offerings, under such 
titles as “Spain and the Americas Today,” “France and Her People,” 
“Twentieth-Century Italy,” or “Rome and the Romans.” Here, 
through literature in translation, through travel books in English, 
through magazine articles dealing with foreign countries, and through 
innumerable enabling activities in the form of excursions, projects, 
illustrated travelogues, foreign correspondence in English, group 
singing of foreign songs, radio programs, or reports on operas, lec- 
tures, exhibits, motion pictures, and concerts, he will have the satis- 
faction of enriching the lives of pupils who cannot be reached by 
courses conducted primarily in the foreign tongue. In these courses 
he will be able to share to the fullest his own experiences in foreign 
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lands, and to capitalize all the opportunities for the integration and 
individualization of instruction which the environment affords. 

While the chief concern of the teacher here will be with the de- 
velopment of attitudes, insights, and predispositions in the foreign 
backgrounds of American culture in the making, rather than with 
skills in the tool uses of the foreign tongue, appropriate appreciations 
in the field of language will not be overlooked. There will be ample 
time for the development of ability in pronunciation adequate to the 
learning of foreign words and expressions occurring in English, for 
the singing of foreign songs, for the memorization of choice bits of 
poetry, proverbs, or famous quotations from history and literature, 
and even, in the case of specially interested pupils, for the presenta- 
tion of simple dialogues and playlets ; but the foreign tongue will never 
be allowed to become an obstacle in the path of the student, nor an 
end in itself. It will serve only as one of many means to an effective 
realization of the aims of the program. 

Through these four types of offering and through occasional 
courses in world literature in translation, the teacher interested in 
foreign languages and cultures will be able to play a far more influen- 
tial and significant role in American education. In his work he will 
enjoy the wholehearted support of curriculum specialists, educa- 
tional psychologists, and administrators who have never questioned, 
much less belittled, the social or cultural values claimed for foreign 
language study, but who have suffered grave doubts concerning the 
possibility of realizing even a fraction of these values through the 
medium of a single offering in the case of so large a number of sec- 
ondary school students, of widely differing needs, abilities, and voca- 
tional destinations, as are enrolled in foreign language classes today. 
In view of the larger field of service which the new concept of the 
language arts curriculum offers to the teacher interested in all aspects 
of foreign culture, it would be unfortunate if the opportunities of 
the present reorientation of American education were sacrificed for 
the shortsighted alternative of providing students with mere tickets 
of admission to the university, which in most cases they will never use. 

Although the horoscope for the future does not presage the advent 
of the millennium, it serves quite adequately to reveal the lines along 
which frontier workers in the language arts will seek to find a solu- 
tion to present problems. In so far as the efforts of these pioneers are 
based on realities of present-day life, on an appreciation of the history 
and philosophy of American education, and upon first-hand knowl- 
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edge of the abilities of youth, their labors are destined ultimately to 
triumph, for current professional literature is replete with evidence 
that they will have the support of administrators and curriculum 
specialists, and of that large majority of foreign language teachers 
whose professional vision is fully commensurate with the possibilities 
of the present and the opportunities of the future. 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 














UNDERGRADUATE SPANISH CURRICULA 
IN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


An examination of Spanish curricula was made by the present 
writer for the purpose of trying to discover whether a standard under- 
graduate curriculum exists, what it is, and what presumably important 
courses, if any, are neglected. Some attention was also paid to the 
prevailing prerequisites for certain courses and to the order in which 
certain subjects are given. 

The sixty-seven curricula examined were taken from catalogues 
of the past five years. Since they are quite recent, they may be held 
to represent current ideas and practices in the arrangement of Span- 
ish curricula for undergraduates. 

A few instructive data regarding prerequisites—which had to be 
considered in appraising some courses—were secured. The problem 
of prerequisites is, of course, rather complicated, owing partly to the 
different “credit” systems in vogue and partly to the diversity of 
opinion in different departments as to preliminary preparation. That 
prerequisites should vary to a considerable extent among the schools 
seems right and reasonable. Besides a number of general reasons 
that will occur to everybody, there is the circumstance that in some 
universities and colleges the instruction is directed along literary 
lines, with emphasis almost from the start on literary vocabulary and 
style, while in others the stress is placed for several years on every- 
day things with the corresponding vocabulary and style. Conse- 
quently, students in some schools are ready much sooner than students 
in other schools to undertake the study of literary works—which still 
seems to be the only and ultimate goal of our less elementary under- 
graduate instruction—and the prerequisites for many courses will 
naturally differ. 

This variance is evident, in the curricula to which reference is 
made, with respect not only to the literary studies but also to the more 
advanced practical work. 

As preparation for the literary courses, 13, 15, 16, 18, and 20 or 
more semester hours of training appear to be necessary in some uni- 
versities and colleges, whereas 10 hours suffice in several and 9 hours 
in one. The natural inference is that no unanimity of agreement 
exists as yet as to the amount of time that should be spent in pro- 
viding a satisfactory reading technique. Hence, we still seem to 
be where we were before the Modern Foreign Language Study car- 
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ried out its investigations. Perhaps no change is desirable. An 
attempt at greater uniformity might prove detrimental rather than 
beneficial, since a number of factors, such as individual teaching 
effectiveness, student quality, and school standards, cannot be con- 
trolled in our heterogeneous school system. On the other hand, the 
“spread” between 9 or 10 hours and 20 hours appears wider than 
necessary. If 9 or 10 hours of preparation for reading literary works 
are sufficient, then 20 hours or more of the elementary training may 
indicate considerable waste, and some institutions may needlessly be 
retarding the pursuit of studies of genuine college caliber. If 20 hours 
are the minimum for adequate elementary preparation, anything much 
less than that amount should be discouraged. 

A somewhat similar situation obtains with regard to composition 
and conversation courses. In the curricula inspected, they come, as 
a rule, early in the program. Sometimes, however, they come so 
early as to follow immediately the elementary and intermediate 
courses. In one university, where no “elementary composition” is 
listed, the “advanced composition” is placed in the curriculum after 
second-year Spanish. At other times, from their position in the cur- 
riculum, it would seem that they are not recommended until many 
of the literary courses have been completed. In a few cases advanced 
composition or advanced grammar and composition bear some of the 
highest course numbers and appear to be intended for final upper- 
classman work. Whatever the reasons for the variable location of 
composition and conversation courses in the curriculum, two inter- 
esting deductions may be made: first, that no feeling for uniformity 
has guided Spanish teachers or departments in the arrangement of 
such work ; and, second, that the descriptive terminology designating 
composition and conversation courses—“elementary,” “advanced,” 
and the like—afford no basis of comparison between the -practical 
language work of one department and that of another. Advanced 
composition and conversation, for instance, may in one department 
mean really advanced work and in another rather elementary or 
intermediate work. 

The individualistic attitude noted in connection with prerequi- 
sites characterizes Spanish curricula throughout. French and Ger- 
man curricula are probably much less individualistic. Whether or 
not students suffer seriously because of the absence of uniformity in 
curricula may be debatable so long as the question is restricted to 
persons who begin and end their Spanish work in the same institution. 
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Students who change schools, however, even though the schools are 
in the same state—and the number of student transfers is large—are 
unquestionably handicapped in many instances as a result of lack of 
co-ordination between the curriculum of the university or college 
which they have left and that of their new school. 

A fair indication of the prevailing individualism in Spanish cur- 
ricula is found in the arrangement or listing of the courses. Super- 
ficially it might seem that one order is as good as another and that 
departments are entitled to different styles of window-dressing. 
Nevertheless, printed curricula are mainly for the service of students 
and might be expected to present the material in a logical order easy 
to grasp or at least in accordance with a graded series of prerequisites. 
The following partial programs of literary courses, which begin with 
the first literary course offered in each institution, illustrate the diver- 
gence of opinion regarding the sequence of courses: 

School 1.—Spanish Prose and Poetry; Modern Spanish Novel; 
Contemporary Spanish Literature; Spanish-American Literature ; 
Modern Spanish Drama; Prose Fiction of the Seventeenth Century. 

School 2.—Survey of Spanish Literature; Novel of the Golden 
Age; Drama of the Golden Age; Spanish Literature since 1874; 
Survey of Spanish-American Literature; Spanish-American Litera- 
ture since 1850. 

School 3.—Spanish Literature of the Nineteenth Century; Cer- 
vantes ; Spanish Short Story ; Modern Spanish Novel ; Contemporary 
Drama of Spain; Spanish Drama of the Nineteenth Century. 

School 4.—Modern Spanish Novel; Romantic Drama and Poetry 
of the Nineteenth Century; Modern Spanish Drama; Drama of the 
Golden Age; Cervantes ; Survey of Spanish Literature to the Seven- 
teenth Century ; Survey of Spanish Literature of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. 

School 5.—General Survey Course in Spanish Literature; Con- 
temporary Spanish Drama; Golden Age Drama; Modern Novel; 
Picaresque Novel; Spanish-American Literature. 

School 6.—Survey of Spanish Literature; Spanish Literature of 
the Golden Age; Modern Spanish Literature; Spanish-American 
Literature ; Literature of Argentina and Uruguay ; Modernist Move- 
ment in Spanish America. 

School 7.—Spanish Literature; Classic Spanish Drama; Pica- 
resque Novel; Spanish-American Poetry; Spanish Literature of the 
Nineteenth Century ; Cervantes. 
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School 8—Modern Spanish Drama; Spanish-American Litera- 
ture; Contemporary Spanish Novel; Cervantes; Masterpieces of 
Spanish Literature; Spanish Literature of the Eighteenth Century; 
Spanish Lyric Poetry. 

School 9.—Introduction to Spanish Literature ; Spanish Drama; 
Lope de Vega and Calderén; Cervantes; Spanish Novel; Spanish 
Literature since 1833; Spanish-American Literature. 

School 10.—Drama of the Golden Age; Spanish Poets of the 
Romantic Period; Modern Spanish Novelists; Spanish Drama from 
Moratin to the Present ; Spanish-American Literature. 

Allowing for certain mechanical necessities—such as preserving 
numerical sequences, which may throw some courses out of their logi- 
cal or chronological order—and for the fact that several departments 
from whose programs the foregoing selections were made offer a 
number of alternating courses (included in the lists presented), it 
is still noticeable that no uniform practice or principle is followed in 
arranging the curriculum. 

In some departments, the modern novel and the modern drama 
are given early; in others, late. In some, the literature of the Siglo 
de Oro comes early ; in some, in an intermediate position; in others, 
toward the end of the program. A number of the departments in 
question offer the survey of the literature or the introduction to the 
literature as the first literary course ; some departments place it after 
many of the literary courses; an occasional department locates it 
toward the end of the undergraduate program. In most departments 
it is a single course ; in some it is divided into two courses. Cervantes 
and the drama represent the Siglo de Oro in nearly all cases, but in 
a few departments the novel or prose fiction is also offered. Spanish- 
American literature is usually treated as a general subject in an 
all-inclusive course. In one department, however, the study of the 
literature is limited to a definite period ; in another, the literature of 
specific countries, such as Argentina and Uruguay, is studied; and 
in two departments definite phases of Spanish-American literature— 
e.g., poetry, the modernista movement—are handled. 

A few additional examples of variations in curricula, taken from 
among the sixty-seven curricula examined, may be cited as further 
evidence of the individualism which has been mentioned as a char- 
acteristic feature of Spanish programs of study. 

One college with a limited number of advanced courses appar- 
ently offers three courses on modern and contemporary literature 
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and none on the Golden Age. Two universities with a limited pro- 
gram provide, so far as can be judged from the curriculum, no study 
of the Golden Age and one of them no specific courses on the modern 
drama or the modern novel. One university with an extensive pro- 
gram furnishes no special opportunities for the study of the modern 
drama. Another university, also having an extensive program, ap- 
pears to make no provision for work in composition or conversation. 

Parenthetically, it may be suggested that, where the omission of 
capital courses is due principally to inadequate teaching force, the 
adoption of the system of alternating courses between semesters 
would probably permit that enrichment of the program of which 
not a few departments seem to stand in need. It.is to be regretted that 
many Spanish curricula which could easily be improved tend to con- 
firm the uninformed or prejudiced opinion that Spanish is at best 
important only as a commercial language and that Spanish literature 
is not comparable either in age or in extent with other significant 
European literatures. 

Some idea of the extent of the individualism that governs under- 
graduate curricula may be obtained from the following figures relat- 
ing to courses which, for the most part, are probably admitted to be 
fundamental : 

35 curricula, or 52 per cent, offered no specific course in Spanish- 

American literature 

41, or 61 per cent, offered no specific course in commercial Span- 

ish 

46, or 68 per cent, offered no specific course in lyric poetry 

53, or 79 per cent, offered no specific course on Spanish civiliza- 

tion and culture or on Spanish life 

55, or 82 per cent, offered no specific course in phonetics 

56, or 83 per cent, offered no specific course on the Romantic pe- 

riod 

59, or 88 per cent, offered no specific course on Spanish-Ameri- 

can civilization and culture or on Spanish-American life 

61, or 91 per cent, offered no specific course on the eighteenth 

century 


29, or 43 per cent, offered no specific course on the modern drama 
23, or 34 per cent, offered no specific course on the modern novel 
19, or 28 per cent, offered no specific course on the survey of 

Spanish literature or on the masterpieces of the literature 
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11, or 16 per cent, offered no specific course in composition and 
conversation 


10, or 15 per cent, offered no specific course on the Siglo de Oro 

Under these conditions, the formulation of a standard undergrad- 
uate curriculum based on actual usage becomes difficult unless only 
the needs of small departments are considered. For such departments, 
which can offer not more than three or four courses each semester 
beyond the elementary or “tool” courses, a solid, fundamental pro- 
gram is suggested by the curricula studied. The courses recom- 
mended, so to speak, are these: Modern Novel; Modern Drama; Sur- 
vey of the Literature ; the Siglo de Oro; Composition and Conversa- 
tion. This is something ; and quite important, at that. Helpful, too, 
would have been a definite suggestion as to the order in which these 
courses should be taken up: but that is lacking. However, it is 
hardly likely that many teachers or departments would be bothered 
today by the lack of guidance on this point. Accepted pedagogical 
principles would in all probability suggest that the courses on the 
modern novel and the modern drama precede those on the survey of 
the literature and the Siglo de Oro. In schools which try to treat 
Spanish as a living language, students would no doubt be encouraged 
to take courses in composition and conversation concurrently with 
the literary courses. Why no agreement as to the order of study is 
found in the published curricula is a matter of conjecture. Possibly 
different traditions, the failure to revise old curricula, and divergent 
educational ideas may be responsible for the varied order in which 
the “fundamental” courses are listed and, perhaps, given. 

Outside of these five “fundamental” courses no clear, specific 
counsel is offered by the curricula. What shall be included beyond 
the compact “fundamental” program appears to be a matter of taste, 
of local conditions, and of teachers’ specialties. The Modernista 
Movement, the Regional Novel, the Spanish Ballads, Spanish Rheto- 
ric, the Spanish Short Story, “La actualidad en el mundo espajol,” 
Criticism, Spanish Classical Prose, the Spanish Press, Spanish and 
Portuguese Masterpieces in Translation, and a respectable host of 
other courses that help make up the program in the various curricula 
demonstrate that any department in search of suggestions for new 
courses will hardly have to go farther than the catalogues in which 
Spanish curricula are printed. Most of the courses referred to are 
valuable and may fittingly be integrated into any Spanish curriculum, 
and especially into extensive curricula. But whether or not they 
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should be given a place in limited programs to the exclusion of other 
courses widely recognized as essential raises the familiar question of 
relative values. 

For, in spite of the individualism which has been mentioned re- 
peatedly as a salient characteristic of Spanish curricula, certain pref- 
erences are shown which may be interpreted virtually as majority 
votes. Thus, according to the list of percentages given above, there 
are, besides the five “fundamental” courses, at least three courses for 
which substantial preferences have been expressed, namely, the course 
on Spanish-American literature, which was offered in 48 per cent of 
the curricula; the course in commercial Spanish, offered in 39 per 
cent of the curricula ; and the course in lyric poetry, offered in 32 per 
cent of the curricula. Expansion of the curriculum beyond the five 
“fundamental” courses might very well include these three courses 
if the practice in actual curricula is regarded as an acceptable recom- 
mendation. In addition, one or more of the other courses in the list 
of percentages might be held to be “recommended” courses, since they 
command a vote which, though not decisive, is of some size. 

It would seem, then, that the curricula under examination name 
at least eight courses deserving of a place in the undergraduate pro- 
gram. Were these eight courses established as the basic program in 
Spanish in all the universities and colleges of the country—either 
through the action and influence of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish or by some other means—a kind of coherence 
now lacking in Spanish instruction at the undergraduate level might 
eventually be achieved. A common background could be furnished 
the students ; the question of prerequisites could be rationalized ; and 
educational investigation and discussion would no doubt lead to 
greater efficiency in the handling of these common courses and in 
the accomplishment of our main objectives in undergraduate work. 

What has been presented here is not, as some readers may think, 
an argument for the replacement of individualism in our curricula 
by a rigid uniformity. Nothing but a moderate or reasonable uni- 
formity corresponding to the initial uniformity which underlies every 
phase of social and cultural life and is the foundation upon which 
our arts and sciences are erected is suggested. So far as the writer 
of this paper is concerned, he is frank to admit that his own inclina- 
tion is to be favorable to individualistic action or thought, rather than 
the reverse, and that he is not profoundly impressed with uniformity 
as a general proposition. Especially does he believe that individual- 
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ism in the arts and literature is their saving grace. However, in the 
present instance, individualism carried beyond a certain point is likely 
to prove both anti-pedagogical and anti-educational, since we are in 
duty bound, in laying our linguistic and literary foundations in the 
undergraduate period, to devote the major part of our efforts to in- 
doctrinating the students in the conventions and commonplaces with- 
out which language functions and literary development are not intel- 
ligible. It is in the “fundamental” and “recommended” courses which 
have been selected from the curricula examined that these conventions 
and commonplaces are acquired. The general belief that they should 
be acquired and that they are acquired principally in those courses 
makes it possible, through evidence of preferences furnished by the 
curricula, to construct what amounts to a basic program. General 
adherence to that program, which was not arranged by any particular 
person or department but is the expression of a strong feeling among 
Spanish teachers, would, the writer believes, improve undergraduate 
instruction in Spanish in our universities and colleges. 


J. WarsHAwW 


UNIVERSITY oF MissourRI 




















HORIZONS 


In the brief time allotted me, I cannot undertake any careful 
consideration of a definite problem, policy, or procedure. Hence my 
topic, “Horizons,” which permits me to range as I will, free and 
untrammeled, between earth and sky, limited only by the vague re- 
treating line where sky and earth would seem to merge. 

Surveying from the ambient air the earthly scene, two horizons, 
the western and the eastern, hold my gaze, for these are the confines 
of our vast country which are set by great waters. On either of these 
sky lines I behold the glow of marked Hispanic activity. California 
and New York, as in the days of our organized beginnings of now 
full eighteen years ago, stand forth as zones of unwavering enthu- 
siasm for things Hispanic. New York with 337 members and Cali- 
fornia with 216 members represent the bulwarks of our beloved 
Association. ° : 

Next I turn my eyes to the southern quadrant and there I see the 
heavens bright with the energy generated by 180 devoted Texan 
Hispanists. And what is that steadily mounting gleam in the south- 
east? Know you not that Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida, endowed with able university and high-school 
teachers of Spanish, have kindled a Hispanic radiance all their own 
—a radiance contributing to the general effulgence of this Associa- 
tion? And far up in the wooded, watered, and mountainous regions 
of the Northwest a glow holds surprisingly steady, the little aurora 
borealis which Washington, Oregon, and Idaho have created. 

But some horizons when narrowed down are Hispanically dark 
and inert. Great cities of the Middle West, in which should be burn- 
ing the beacon fires of large and surgent chapters of the Association, 
remain more or less shrouded in gloom. Why is Chicago, opulent in 
population and in universities, apparently unfired by interest in the 
Spanish cause? Why do St. Louis, Kansas City, Detroit, Indianapo- 
lis, Louisville, and Minneapolis lag in organized Hispanism? If 
Denver can be, as she long has been, a Hispanic center, why also 
cannot cities like New Orleans, Oklahoma City, and Des Moines 
attain similar distinction? If Kansas maintains the Hispanic spirit, 
why also should not Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska? Is the central 
longitudinal belt of the U.S.A. our “dark belt,” so far as Hispanic 
interests are concerned, the one in which is shown least devotion to 
the Spanish cause? The answer seems to be yes. Except for occa- 
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sional watch-fire gleams showing here and there, one must conclude 
that the middle marches of our land are where Hispanic darkness has 
most deeply settled. Why, we can but conjecture. 

Elsewhere dark spots are found. In the states of Massachusetts 
(outside of Boston and vicinity) and New York (outside the me- 
tropolis) secondary schools are in general closed to the teaching of 
Spanish. In the case of “up-state” New York, this condition is due 
to a ruthless campaign waged against Spanish during the last decade, 
which has resulted in the exclusion of Spanish, with few exceptions, 
from the high schools. But, if I mistake not, there is reason to believe 
that this situation will change, judging by recent events and utter- 
ances, and that again in the Empire State equal opportunity for the 
study of Spanish in public secondary schools will be effected. 

So, you see, an inspection of horizons does not bring Hispanists 
any particular glow of satisfaction with the status quo, for the pros- 
pect is decidedly spotty, more so than it was some ten or fifteen years 
ago. Aurora borealis here and partial or complete tenebrosity there. 
Especially are we given pause by four types of events: (1) the com- 
plete ousting of Spanish from many high schools and some colleges 
and universities (owing to different causes, ranging from the pinch 
of poverty in school systems in which the language curriculum is 
reduced as a means of economy to sheer prejudice against Spanish) ; 
(2) the resultant discouragement of young people who were prepar- 
ing or intended to prepare themselves to teach Spanish; (3) the 
constant opposition of some sectors of the modern language world to 
Hispanic studies based on envy and resentment and manifesting itself 
in both open and concealed propaganda against the teaching of Span- 
ish; and (4) the rise of other languages to a place in the curriculum, 
such as Italian and Hebrew. 

May I say here that I believe in equality of opportunity for all 
languages in the high-school and college curriculum—at least for 
French, German, Italian, Latin, and Spanish. They each are educa- 
tional instrumentalities of great proven worth. The teachers of these 
languages are all in the same boat (whether they realize it or not) 
these days, days in which all other sectors of the educational world 
are united in at least one thing—their hostility to foreign language 
instruction in general. So while I decry prejudice, partiality, igno- 
rance, and racial influence as the powerful factors that they are in 
determining the language program of the school, I at the same time, 
and because of these unfortunate factors, demand forcefully just one 
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thing—equality of opportunity for all these languages, and that goes 
particularly for Spanish in these days of hostility thereto. 

But let me terminate my horizontal inspection. Let me do so by 
asking you to turn your eyes, with mine, again to the south—but far 
to the south, far beyond the limited horizon of national boundaries. 
There, looming gigantically into the sky is the bright light that is 
steadily growing, the light that has been lit by others, by our fellow- 
Americans of Spanish speech. In this spreading glow is represented, 
I believe, the greatest and most compelling force that Hispanism in 
this country could ever wish to have as an ally. While the nations 
of Europe proceed on their relentless path of blind destruction one 
of the other, there marches forward, with equal inevitableness, the 
power of the Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking nations of America 
—a power based on great natural resources, rapid material advance- 
ment, purchasing power of tremendous magnitude, a newly acquired 
political might of world-wide import, and above all a culture co-equal 
with our own, if not in its essence superior to ours. Great modern 
cities, accelerated educational progress, art and literature developing 
in startling new and vital forms, a greatly stimulated race conscious- 
ness, a new spiritual and practical approximation of these nations 
one to the other, social progress that at times seems incredible—these 
are some of the elements, ladies and gentlemen, that are at last arous- 
ing in our fellow-citizens, be they of our provincial hinterland or of 
our Europe-conscious seaboard, the realization that the day of the 
Americas has arrived, and that short will be the time now before 
the Spanish and Portuguese Americas will be our equals in every 
sense of the word, and, very likely, later our superiors. Instant con- 
tact with them by telephone and telegraph, hourly contact by radio, 
daily contact by swift airplanes, constant contact over the Inter- 
American highway, already partly finished—the mere mention of 
these agencies of intimacy outlines a vivid picture of the astonishing 
change which has come over our physical relations with Ibero- 
America. 

The meaning of all this for the United States, for us? Just this: 
our people are being compelled, whether they realize it or not, to 
know about the life, civilization, commerce, and culture of Hispanic 
America. And the first point of departure for a more conscious and 
an organized and successful knowledge of our neighbors has to be a 
knowledge of their language, Spanish, and, to a less extent, Portu- 
guese. We are the prophets, forerunners, and interpreters of this 
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new influence upon the life of our own country. We must prepare 
the way, preaching and practicing preparedness, not preparedness of 
the grim and death-dealing kind which European nations seem to 
delight in, but preparedness for amity, for appreciation of the sturdy 
merits of our fellow-Americans, for multilateral co-operation with 
them—all to the end that the Western Hemisphere may be forever 
the abode of peace and harmony, mutual esteem of nations, social 
progress, and a great hemisphere-wide American culture. 

Spain, far down on our eastern horizon, we shall always love 
and revere—for her great literature, her glorious art, her high ideals 
of human conduct and human worth, and for being the mother of 
eighteen republics of America, whose very heart’s blood and modo 
de ser derive deeply and unquestionably from their august parent. 
But we as Americans must plainly see that Hispanic peoples, culture, 
and progress in the New World are what have overwhelming im- 
portance for us. 

Eyes to the south! There, fellow-members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, in the light which hovers above the 
southern sky line, there lies the answer to any and all preoccupations 
we may have had about the future of Hispanic teaching in the United 
States, the new inspiration to carry on, the unanswerable arguments 
to support us as we face hostile opposition, there to the south is a 
fertile field for investigation and for rich personal experience. 

Queridos compafieros de esta AsociaciOn: ; Fijad la vista en el 
horizonte meridional! ; Ved alli la luz deslumbradora que se asoma, 
nuestra guia y nuestra salud! 

LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 


New York CIty 














THE STATUS OF SPANISH IN THE 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


In the bewildering array of facts contained in official reports of 
state departments of education one can readily find all sorts of infor- 
mation about the cost of instruction, but it is not so easy to discover 
what is being taught, or how much of it. In the absence of complete 
official figures, no attempt will be made here to present an exhaustive 
set of statistics; but rather a brief statement will be given of the 
situation in the South Atlantic states, based upon a rather extensive 
correspondence. The picture is not altogether an encouraging one, 
but, as will be pointed out here and there, there are a few signs which 
give promise of better days. 

We may begin with North Carolina. That Spanish was never ex- 
tensively taught in that state is evident if we consider one of its best 
years. In 1931, out of some seven hundred high schools offering a 
foreign language, there were only thirty in which Spanish was taught. 
At the University of North Carolina the banner year was 1931, when 
the total registration reached 436. Roughly the proportion of Spanish 
to French in the University of North Carolina has been one of Span- 
ish to two of French. 

The year 1931 is a momentous one in some respects. In that year 
the state, extending relief to county governments, took upon itself 
the burden of six months of the school term and at the same time 
gladdened the hearts of the teachers with a 10 per cent salary cut. 
Two years later the state assumed the expense of an eight months’ 
school term and increased the salary cut to 30 per cent, and up. 
Incidental to this change in school management came a reduction in 
the number of subjects taught, an overcrowding in required subjects, 
and an elimination of some of the late arrivals in the curriculum. 
Spanish, for one, found itself reduced, and now is taught in only 
twelve high schools in North Carolina. The colleges report very few 
state students coming into Spanish departments with high-school 
preparation in Spanish, though there is an increasing number of 
out-of-state students who do have it. In spite of all this, the enroll- 
ment in the colleges has held up very well. At the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill there are 391 students in Spanish, which com- 
pares favorably with any good year. At the Woman’s College of the 
University at Greensboro the registration this year is 302, an increase 
over previous years, and with a ratio to French of about three to five. 
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At Davidson College the registration is 180, showing very little change 
in the last five years and only a little less than French. At Duke Uni- 
versity the number of students taking Spanish has increased from 
225 in 1931 to 480 in 1935, the ratio to French being about three to five. 

In South Carolina the State Supervisor of High Schools, writing 
under date of February 14, 1935, said: “Although the State Board 
of Education adopts textbooks and provides for the accrediting of 
high-school courses in Spanish, there are at present no schools in the 
state teaching this subject.” Spanish was once taught in a few high 
schools in South Carolina but apparently with the depression the sub- 
ject was quickly dropped. The colleges in the state report the teaching 
of Spanish in a varying ratio to French: Winthrop College with 68, 
an increase over last year and running in a proportion to French of 
one to seven; Lander College with 150, slightly less than French; 
Wofford with 111 in Spanish and 174 in French; Newberry with 94, 
a 45 per cent increase and about 20 per cent lower than French; and 
the College of Charleston with 162, a 30 per cent increase and almost 
double the French registration. 

In Georgia there are fifty-two high schools teaching Spanish ; of 
the forty-two who answered a questionnaire sent out by Professor 
Cilley of Agnes Scott College, seven reported three years of Spanish 
taught, and eleven reported an increase in the Spanish registration. 
The increase was announced principally in districts where there are 
commercial opportunities ; several, however, expressed interest in cul- 
tural and literary values. 

The college situation in Georgia is somewhat peculiar. From a 
variety of sources comes a report that the state university system dis- 
courages the study of Spanish. At the University of Georgia Spanish 
was once on a par with French and in some years outran it in the 
proportion of eleven to nine, but in 1927 it lost its place and now, 
though still accepted for entrance, does not fulfil language require- 
ments for graduation. Spanish can be taken as an elective for three 
quarters and occasionally, under special circumstances, for a fourth. 
The state system embraces many colleges and its influence is far- 
reaching. Even at Emory University Spanish does not fulfil language 
requirements except in the schools of Business Administration and 
Engineering. Even so, there is an increase at Emory this year over 
preceding years. 

In Alabama for the year 1933-34 Spanish was taught in eight of 
the thirty-eight city high schools in the state, and in twenty-three out 
of the two hundred and fifty-seven other high schools. At the Uni- 
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versity of Alabama the Spanish registration this year is 850, a slight 
increase over preceding years, and running about even with French. 

In Florida we have a different picture, especially in the south. 
“All the high schools and junior high schools in Dade County,” writes 
one teacher, “offer Spanish. It is almost necessary to have a speaking 
knowledge of this language in order to obtain any clerical position in 
Miami. There are more Spanish-speaking people here each year.” In 
Florida in 1934-35 there were one hundred and sixty-two high schools 
teaching Spanish as against forty-eight teaching French. Of these, 
five gave a three-year course in Spanish, and three a three-year course 
in French. At Miami High School there were 837 students in Spanish. 
A teacher in Miami Beach writes: “No opposition to Spanish here. 
Everyone wants to learn it. Pan American Airways and proximity 
to Cuba and South America are responsible, I presume.” 

With such a large enrollment in the high schools in Florida, one 
would expect a heavy registration in the colleges, but this does not 
seem to be the case. At the Florida State College for Women there 
has been a considerable decrease in Spanish in recent years, from 666 
in 1930-31 to 369 in 1935-36. This is perhaps due, so Professor 
Burks writes, to the fact that students have so little opportunity to 
take French in high school that they prefer to take it in college rather 
than Spanish. Another explanation given is that many entering stu- 
dents, set back by placement tests, decide to try their luck in another 
language. At the University of Florida first-term registrations in 
Spanish have decreased in an irregular curve during the last six years. 
The figures are 278, 224, 226, 190, 250, 164. 

With this, our survey seems to come to an end. But the ship is 
not sunk by any means! In fact the clouds appear to be lightening in 
certain quarters and fairer weather apparently is in prospect. In 
North Carolina, for example, 12 per cent of the salary cut has been 
restored, and no doubt the number of high schools offering Spanish 
has seen its lowest ebb. The University of North Carolina, in spite 
of a recent reduction in language requirements, can report one of the 
heaviest freshman registrations in years. The encouraging figures at 
Duke University have already been given. In South Carolina Spanish 
has been restored in at least one high school and it is not unlikely that 
this good example will be followed by others. In Georgia interest in 
Spanish is already making itself felt in the high schools and, with 
Georgia’s Spanish heritage, it does not seem too much to predict that 
Spanish will in due time return to its old parity with French in the 
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university system. In Alabama, as we have seen, Spanish has found 

its place, in the University at least, and will certainly continue to 

thrive. In Florida the interest in Spanish manifest in the high schools 

is eventually bound to make itself felt in the colleges. It can hardly 

) be otherwise. And so, to return to our figure: So long as the battered 

survivors do not desert the ship—and they have shown little inclina- 
tion to do that—the prospects seem good for a smoother voyage from 
now on and a reasonably safe harbor not too far ahead. 


Sturcis E. Leavitt 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 

















SPANISH AS A KEY TO INTER-AMERICAN 
UNDERSTANDING 


It would be like carrying coal to Newcastle to wax enthusiastic 
about the beauties of the Spanish language, at a gathering such as 
this, where so many masters of that tongue are assembled. 

If there is one thing upon which we can all agree, it is the magic 
attractiveness of Spanish, which makes it so pleasant to hear and a 
still greater pleasure to speak. 

For those in our institutions of learning who are today questioning 
the value of Spanish, however, this enthusiasm which we have for the 
language we speak and love does not constitute an adequate defense. 
Something more practical in favor of Spanish must be found and 
proved, they insist, if its continued teaching is to be justified. 

In their desire to defend Spanish on a practical plane, many of its 
friends swing into the opposite error of justifying the teaching of 
Spanish solely on practical considerations. Here they are on ground 
equally dangerous, if not more so, than that of the pure idealists. It is 
true that our trade with Spanish-American nations has been and will 
continue to be very vital and increasingly important to us. But there 
are certain factors, unknown to those not intimately connected with 
foreign-trade activities, which would render the widespread teaching 
and learning of Spanish in this land on purely material considera- 
tions extremely disappointing as far as students of Spanish are con- 
cerned. 

Before such students can use the language in the practical contacts 
of inter-American commerce, they require a great amount of study 
and much practice with Spanish-speaking people. Even those rela- 
tively few students who are willing to make an unusual effort to 
master Spanish and who are, in addition, fortunate enough to be able 
to practice it find almost unsurmountable difficulties thrown in their 
way when they seek employment where they could utilize the knowl- 
edge they have been at such pains to acquire. 

While many firms prefer citizens of the United States with even 
an elementary knowledge of Spanish, it is an inescapable fact that a 
native of a Spanish-speaking country who is fairly well educated has 
a command of his own language which can rarely be approached by 
our most able students of Spanish. Then again, many large corpora- 
tions doing business in Spanish-speaking countries employ natives as 
a matter of public-relations policy, thus limiting still further the op- 
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portunities for young men and women of the United States speaking 
Spanish. 

The result is that, while many of our commercial and industrial 
leaders will write brilliant and enthusiastic letters in behalf of Spanish 
for a symposium on the importance of that language, when they are 
actually approached for positions by young men and women, the 
glorious opportunities of which they so eloquently wrote disappear 
into thin air. 

In the light of these somewhat discouraging conditions and others 
similar to these, into which we have not the time to go, it becomes 
clearly evident that those who are interested in the promotion of Span- 
ish teaching in the United States must look for some justification 
other than the purely idealistic or the purely practical which we have 
so briefly outlined. 

In this connection, it seems strange that the one great justification 
for the teaching of Spanish should have been either overlooked or 
soft-pedaled these many years. 

Does it mean nothing that Spanish is the language of eighteen 
American nations? With strife and turmoil growing daily in other 
parts of the world, the countries of the American hemisphere are 
becoming ever more firmly convinced that they must look to them- 
selves and to each other for material co-operation and spiritual en- 
couragement. 

We of the United States are finding it increasingly necessary to 
acquire a deeper understanding of the other American peoples and 
the inner workings of their minds if we are to contribute our share 
to the attainment of inter-American amity. But how can we achieve 
this psychological discovery if we lack the very key to it? In its 
language a people expresses its soul. Hence, it is the language we must 
learn if we would penetrate beyond the outer portals and enter the 
guarded areas of true comprehension. 

Spanish as a key to inter-American understanding, then, is its own 
justification. To study it becomes almost a civic obligation. To teach 
it in the light of its significant function of bringing us closer to so 
many nations is to make a signal contrihution to the betterment of 
mankind. . 

In the light of these considerations, teachers of Spanish in the 
United States at once assume a potential importance far in excess of 
their numerical strength. The students who come under their influence 
not only constitute the groups from which future leaders in the cul- 
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tural, economic, and political life of the country will be drawn; they 
are to a large extent, even now, effective purveyors of ideas within 
their respective families and other circles of influence. 

Hence, teachers of Spanish can wield an influence in shaping fu- 
ture inter-American understanding far more potent than that which 
can be wielded by special pleaders. Incidentally, in so doing, they can 
provide a wider basis for the justification of their chosen language 
than is available to teachers of other tongues. When it becomes evi- 
dent that a widespread knowledge of Spanish is essential as a key to 
inter-American understanding and hence as a promoter even of our 
national welfare, the citizenry in various parts of the country will 
demand that its teaching be intensified. The results, as far as teachers 
of Spanish are concerned, are too obvious to require further eluci- 
dation. 

Of course, a teacher of Spanish who is just a teacher of Spanish 
and nothing more will naturally fail to profit by the wonderful tie-up 
between his language and the significant things to which it can lead. 
But the teacher of Spanish who conceives the language as being only 
a part of the civilization of nineteen countries—a civilization which 
promises even greater accomplishments in the future than it has regis- 
tered in its already glorious past—such a teacher will become a neces- 
sary element in the program of building inter-American understanding. 

What, specifically, can a teacher do to take advantage of this great 
opportunity ? 

Individual preparation is of course the first essential. A teacher, 
in order to make the study of Spanish interesting and attractive, 
would do well to be steeped in the essentials of Spanish and Spanish- 
American civilization. 

Everything that has been said so far of Spanish, entre paréntesis, 
applies with proportionate but no less compelling importance to 
Portuguese, the language of Brazil as well as Portugal. Of course, 
very few people in the United States are equipped to teach Portu- 
guese ; but that does not lessen the importance of that language as 
another key to inter-American understanding. It is to be hoped that 
in years to come it will be taught along with Spanish in many of our 
schools and universities. 

Coming back to the teacher of Spanish, let us assume for a moment 
that all teachers of Spanish are steeped in the civilization which that 
language represents. That in itself would be hardly sufficient to 
assure the advancement of Spanish teaching in this country. 
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Individual preparation on the part of teachers of Spanish is good 
as far as it goes, but it must be supplemented by association with other 
members of the same profession, if it is to be translated into lasting 
results. This Association should include every eligible member of 
the Spanish-teaching profession, and should wield a collective influ- 
ence on behalf of the language which would make its attackers very 
hesitant indeed to question its usefulness. 

Another splendid means for teachers of Spanish to increase their 
influence is to co-operate, both singly and collectively, with movements 
tending to create better understanding of Spanish-speaking countries. 
Of special interest to the teacher of Spanish is the Pan American 
student movement, which manifests itself in the form of Pan Ameri- 
can clubs in many schools throughout the country. These are volun- 
tary associations of students who are interested in discussing the past 
and present-day life of other American nations. The Pan American 
Club has proved to be one of the most popular student activities in 
most of the schools where it has made its appearance. 

It is interesting to note that in a considerable number of instances 
these clubs were formed under the inspiration and guidance of teach- 
ers of Spanish. This is as it should be. Is not the Pan American 
Club an excellent meeting ground for teachers of Spanish and students 
to whom they would reveal more of the Spanish-speaking countries 
than they could possibly attempt to in the classroom? 

It is only to be hoped that these clubs will increase in number and 
that teachers of Spanish will have the spirit and the foresight to take 
the initiative in their formation. A nation-wide movement of such 
clubs, bolstered by an ever growing alumni body, all interested in 
promoting a knowledge of Spanish-speaking countries, would be a 
mighty bulwark for teachers of Spanish in the not far distant future. 

Besides the obvious material benefits to be derived from such a 
state of affairs, teachers of Spanish would have the supreme satis- 
faction of having given impetus to a new generation in this country, 
fully cognizant of the history, culture, and problems of Spanish- 
speaking nations, so many of whom are our neighbors on this Ameri- 
can hemisphere. 

Would teachers of Spanish any longer need to justify the inclusion 
of this language in the curriculum? I leave the answer with you. 


Puitie LEONARD GREEN 
New Yorxk 














SPANISH IN A CHANGING WORLD 


Americans have been called a nation of materialists. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the great challenges to youthful vigor and enter- 
prise in this country have been of a material nature. Great expanses 
of fertile land, mighty primeval forests, coal, iron, oil, machinery, 
new industrial processes and inventions, the problem of transportation, 
markets, and the management of credit have fired the imagination. 
They have furnished fields for seemingly limitless activity with the 
prospect of great rewards in power, money, and fame. In the past 
there appeared to be room for all. Now there seems not to be. Twenty 
millions of our people have to be kept alive by governmental action. 
Their children do not feel the traditional American call to action. 

The desperate problem of the schools, especially the secondary 
schools, is to rechallenge the youth of today. There are still plenty of 
frontiers in America, but they are no longer so easily visible, so readily 
stimulating to mere brawn and untutored brains. Their conquest will 
offer, in general, a different kind of reward. They are concerned with 
problems which we have apparently been too busy to solve hitherto, 
and with projects appropriate to a people assured of an adequate 
supply of food and raiment and material comforts. It is absurd for 
people to starve and freeze in the midst of a superabundance of food 
and clothing. It is absurd to be without adequate shelter when builders 
are eager to build. It is absurd for people to degenerate mentally and 
morally in a world full of superb mental and moral stimulus. It is 
time for a great, vigorous people, enriched by an unprecedented num- 
ber of racial strains, to speed the development of a culture of its own, 
worthy of its splendid environment. The new frontiers are concerned 
with life itself, and the rewards are happiness for all sound men. 

An index to a new America may be found in the inspiring new 
conception of democracy, so fundamental to all efforts to reorientate 
education. It stresses the idea of an ever growing social organization. 
It is synonymous with respect for man. It considers right whatever 
promotes an active concern in such use of our resources, material and 
social, as to provide opportunity for self-expression for everybody. 
Culture and vocation are to be united. We are all to have the same 
open-mindedness toward values and interests as the scientist has 
toward evidence. We are to rely more and more upon mutual interests 
as means for social control. There is to be intellectual freedom and 
the play of diverse gifts in all life’s activities. 
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A description of the new democratic ideal, as it appears to different 
minds, could go on almost indefinitely. Its attainment is the goal of 
American education. The effort to lead youth toward the realization 
of the new democratic ideals, and to develop and expand these ideals 
themselves, is what is called progressive education. “Deeply intrenched 
vested interests in the teaching of language” are declared to be one of 
the obstacles to the success of the progressive educational movement. 
The movement itself is based on the latest findings in the field of edu- 
cational research, and educational research is no longer built upon 
the shaky foundation of introspective psychology. Integration and 
vitalization, watchwords of progressive education, are rapidly taking 
concrete form in secondary school programs. Are we Spanish teachers 
merely defending our vested interests, standing pat as it were, or are 
we moving in the direction of making our proper contribution to the 
new movement? Have we a contribution to make? Are we a part of 
an integrated scheme of things? 

I cannot answer these questions, of course, but, at any rate, it can 
hardly be said that Spanish teaching has remained static. That it will 
welcome vitalization with open arms is evidenced by our constant 
efforts to do that very thing. We have instituted many changes in 
objectives and methods since the “Spanish movement” got under way 
some twenty years ago. Most of these changes have been adaptations 
to changed conditions, made with care and due deliberation. I believe 
it is too early to pass judgment on the results of these changes here 
in New York. We have been hampered by conflict between state and 
city aims, and it takes time to redirect pedagogical energy. Older 
teachers have been wont to make comparisons with other times and 
conditions, and to indulge in lamentations. 

Indeed, I think it can be demonstrated that twenty years ago twice 
as much unsimplified Spanish was read, on the average, in a two-year 
course as is read now in simplified form. In those days our students 
had at least as fluent an oral command of the language on the higher 
level of textual material as they have now on the lower level. In spite 
of admitted unscientific emphasis, grammar could be and was pretty 
successfully taught. Large numbers of high-school graduates secured 
positions in business where their knowledge of Spanish was adequate 
for immediate practical use. 

Probably no one who knows will say that this picture is overdrawn. 
The explanation is well known. We had a comparatively selected 
body of students which, moreover, had received much formal lin- 
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guistic preparation in the elementary schools. At a time when war 
conditions had opened for us tremendous new markets in South 
America, Spanish had a very tangible appeal. There was plenty of 
incentive. Everybody was trying to master the new language—so easy 
and the key to such wealth. Theatres were hired and whole audiences 
instructed at so much per hour. Youth attacked Spanish as it did other 
frontiers promising material gain. 

The excitement over Spanish as a materialistic frontier has sub- 
sided, and the language has taken its place among the other foreign 
tongues as a means for acquiring culture, perspective, enlightenment, 
and foreign contacts. Special incentives have disappeared for Span- 
ish, as they have for other high-school subjects. The high-school 
population has become a cross section of the people as a whole. Large 
blocks of students come from homes made desperate by unemploy- 
ment, and the future looks dark and puzzling to all. It is, of course, 
since 1929 that the situation has become acute; and it is since that 
date that the major adjustments have been made to meet the new 
conditions here in New York. The 1931 syllabus made an effort to 
do away with unnecessary grammatical drudgery and leave more time 
for reading, and the cultivation of other important objectives, among 
them desirable attitudes of the kind for which teachers of foreign 
languages are peculiarly responsible. 

Progressive education seeks to use all the school experience to 
teach desirable attitudes. Among the most highly desirable attitudes 
to be cultivated today are those that govern our foreign relations. If 
it would be more difficult today, and many think it would, to stampede 
this country into another unjust war like that of 1898, we Spanish 
teachers deserve some credit for it. We have much work to do in this 
field, work that can be definitely integrated with projects of the new 
education. The fostering of international understanding is of vital 
importance and fully justifies the attempt to put large numbers of 
boys and girls who will, for the most part, never learn much of the 
language under the leadership of teachers of Spanish and of other 
languages. The problem of incentives for these pupils is especially 
trying. The new plan evolved in New York for capturing the atten- 
tion of pupils of lower linguistic ability deserves to be tried out with 
great care, and its results should be followed with interest. 

No one doubts the ability of the normal youth of today to accom- 
plish what he really wishes to accomplish. He is less likely than of 
old to be impressed with mere authority or with authoritative pro- 
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nouncements. He wants to be shown. This is a challenge to us. If 
we win, if we convince him and he is ready to work, we must then 
challenge his individual capacity to work and to think. In the absence 
of the urge of beckoning material frontiers, the young learner’s initial 
experiences must be made pleasurable and satisfying, but not easy. 
This means at the outset a tie-up with appropriate phases of the en- 
vironment of the individual. Environment is largely subjective. The 
really vital tie-up can be made only by knowing the individual in a 
way that few have as yet realized. A good tie-up, with initial steps 
that are intrinsically interesting, difficult enough to challenge the 
learner, not too difficult to be well taken, and not pointed in the direc- 
tion of a blind alley—this is the not-too-easy road to success of the 
language teacher of today when he begins work with a new group. 
It is the problem of creating new incentives for old, the discovery of 
new frontiers which are bound to be more idealistic, harder to visual- 
ize but more potentially valuable than those which have now ceased 
to be effective. 

Languages have generally been looked upon as tool subjects. They 
are that. Spanish is a most valuable tool in many fields from business 
to diplomacy, from research to the pursuit of culture. A degree of 
proficiency is necessary if the tool is to be valuable in any practical 
way. No very large percentage of high-school students of Spanish 
have attained proficiency in the past nor will they in the future. No 
great percentage attains proficiency in any field. Those of our stu- 
dents who manifest ability and aptitude for language work must be 
given much more attention than they are now receiving. There is no 
reason why their achievement should not be far ahead of our present 
average. All the dicta of common sense declare that it must be made 
so. Their ability must be challenged. They certainly can rise above 
the level of kindergarten Spanish before they leave high school. 

The Modern Language Study discovered that secondary school 
foreign language learning had become stabilized as to time allotment 
at about three hours and twenty minutes per week for two school 
years. It accepted this situation as inevitable and permanent; but we 
are beginning to realize that nothing is permanent. Th> time may be 
near when the student with a language “bent” will be encouraged to 
develop it to the limit. Special ability of this kind can become the 
“core” of a liberal education as well as any other. Clearly the guiding 
teacher must be a person of broad and liberal mind. 

It is true that at present, at least, it cannot be predicted with any- 
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thing approaching accuracy which students will develop linguistic 
aspirations. This fact is often used to justify the admission of all 
comers to language classes. The misfits quickly come to light and, 
unless plans are carefully laid in advance to care for them properly, 
they waste their time and hinder the progress of others. For misfits, 
and probably for many who are not downright misfits, linguistic 
emphasis should yield more ground to the study of the foreign peoples 
themselves and our relations with them and to them. 

This adjunct of the modern language teacher’s work has been 
much talked about for years. Its importance has been stressed far 
and wide. Nevertheless the material has never yet been organized in 
a really significant way nor have well-defined objectives been set up. 
Things of little or no importance have been taught and big things 
neglected. There have been desperate efforts to memorize phantom 
mountains, rivers, and cities as last-minute preparation for examina- 
tions. The subject is often approached with a sort of sentimental 
affectation, as if sympathy could be aroused only for a people with- 
out sin. 

Very likely there is no generally valid best approach to the so- 
called realia. It would seem reasonable to look for foreign contacts 
operative here and now in the lives of our students. Start with grapes, 
or cork, or soap, and it should be possible to get over to Spain and live 
Spanish problems, and take your students with you. Help them to 
form the habit of reading the foreign news items in the daily papers, 
and an interest in our foreign relations should be possible of develop- 
ment. It is absurd for our students to leave us without some clear 
ideas of the problems the Mexicans are trying to solve, especially 
those students whose linguistic gifts are not sufficient to carry them 
into these matters via the language route. Interest in live problems 
and contemporaneous events will solve the geography problem over- 
night, and lead easily to an acquaintance with the picturesque in land- 
scape, dress, and customs. What I am arguing for is a knowledge of 
foreign countries as inhabited by living people of direct concern to 
us in our daily lives, and not as museums filled with figures wearing 
mantillas or big straw hats. We should take up this task while the 
opportunity is still ours. We should be the ones best fitted to make 
foreign peoples real and important to American youth. 


W. M. Bartow 


Curtis Hic ScHoor 
STaATEN ISLAND 
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A little shiver of fright runs through me when, thinking seriously 
of it, I wonder if the things I am going to say about broadcasting 
Spanish civilization will prove of enough worth to merit a place on 
the program of this fine association. 

The work I have done in this field is certainly a pioneer one in my 
section and I am afraid it is in many another. However, I hope that 
my pleasant experiences may suggest equally delightful and profitable 
ones to others. 

We who have chosen to teach the Spanish language and the civili- 
zation of the Spains to relatively un-language-minded North Ameri- 
cans have taken upon ourselves a most fascinating task, even though 
at times it is a rather discouraging one. 

I believe that one of the most serious and vital duties for the 
teacher of Spanish in the United States today is that one of making 
North Americans realize something of the colorful role Spain has 
played in the development of culture and the vast contributions she 
made in the discovery and colonization of the Western Hemisphere 
—even to the bringing of the first spark of European civilization to a 
great part of the territory that is now within our own borders. 

Indeed, it is appalling how little the average person knows about it 
all. What he does know has, too often, been terribly and woefully 
shrouded in a distorted knowledge through the cruel stories that have 
grown up about the Black Legend. 

Realizing this sacred obligation of my profession, I have set my- 
self the task of doing everything within my power to dispel this cloud 
of ignorance that has hung over the magnificent contribution Spain 
made to us. 

One of the best means to start such a task has seemed to me to be 
through the medium of the radio, because in that way, and that way 
alone, can one hope to reach, at one and the same time, all classes from 
the highest down the scale. 

The nature of my remarks here will of necessity be very personal 
and I trust you will understand that I am trying to relate to you only 
my small part in this work as it has come to me. But, really, the expe- 
riences have been among the most delightful in my teaching career, 
in spite of the fact that I was drawn into the work much by chance. 

A few years ago, when the administration in the University of 
Chattanooga changed, the new president inaugurated a series of radio 
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programs as a part of a broad-visioned program for the institution. 
It was his idea to have, during that first year, the head of each depart- 
ment speak upon some topic of importance in his special field. 

I was an instructor at the time. One day the chairman of the 
Extension Committee, who had the radio work in charge, came into 
the office and asked the head of the department if he would be so 
kind as to take one of the broadcasts, speaking on any subject of Span- 
ish import that he should care to choose. 

I was astounded at the answer the chairman immediately received. 
No, the professor replied vigorously, he would not broadcast for 
Spanish or for anything else. It lowered the high academic standards 
of the college to have such a program, he said, and brought the 
speaker down from the heights of professional dignity to the level of 
the “common herd.” Be assured that he was not urged. 

The chairman of the radio work then turned to me and asked if I 
cared to do it. I promptly replied that I did. You see I was glad of 
the opportunity to begin the development of a few new ideas of which 
I had, for some time, been thinking. 

Thus was brought about my first radio appearance in the interest 
of Spanish culture on March 11, 1930, with a paper entitled “Why 
Study Spanish ?” 

Since that day the yearly radio programs have become an integral 
part of the university plan—running through the winter terms with a 
half-hour period each week. 

The music department—with the band and orchestra, and voice, 
piano, and violin students—alternates weeks with the academic. The 
University School of the Air has now carved a definite place for itself 
as one of the most popular features of the Chattanooga station, which 
always co-operates beautifully. 

A few members of the faculty still look askance at it, but the 
majority have come to see its extreme importance as an added con- 
tribution to the city and surrounding territory and its far-reaching, if 
indirect, publicity benefits. 

In order to give a more definite idea of the type of programs I 
have presented,:I am going to outline very briefly the papers used 
since that first one in 1930. 

If I am not running a series of talks in any given year, and have 
only one broadcast, I have it on or near April 14, the national Pan 
American Day, at which time our Chattanooga chapter of Sigma Delta 
Pi, the Rho, acts as official sponsor of the program. 
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For the Pan American broadcast of 1932 I talked on “Hispanic 
Culture in the Americas,” beginning the period with the rendition, by 
one of the college students, of a favorite masterpiece of the mother 
peninsula, Manuel de Falla’s “Danza ritual del fuego,” from El amor 
brujo. Other musical numbers for the period were “Pregintale a las 
estrellas,” “Mi viejo amor,” and “Estrellita,” sung, with violin obbli- 
gato, by one of Chattanooga’s outstanding contraltos. 

In November and December of 1932 it was my privilege to in- 
augurate the series of broadcasts in the University School of the Air, 
for that academic year. The group consisted of five weekly papers of 
approximately thirty minutes each, with time out only for preliminary 
and closing announcements. So, setting for myself the task of telling 
Mr. and Mrs. Chattanooga and their neighbors of the South some- 
thing of Spain’s contributions to world literature, I began with a sort 
of introductory talk, “Spain’s Literary Heritage to Mankind.” 

This was followed, in the order named, by “Don Quijote, One of 
the World’s Great Novels” ; “Lope de Vega, the World’s Most Pro- 
lific Writer”; “The Don Juan Legend”; and “Concha Espina— 
Spain’s Greatest Living Woman Novelist.” 

Anyone who has done anything of the kind over the air knows 
that such papers must have a technique and make-up all their own— 
very different from those of the manuscripts on the same subjects 
which we prepare for other uses. 

You must assume—and, in most cases, rightly—that the vast ma- 
jority of your audience can neither spell nor pronounce correctly 
such names as Don Quijote, Miguel de Cervantes, and Lope de Vega. 
Therefore, I tactfully interweave the spelling of such. 

A word of warning here that comes from a lesson learned from 
sad experience. Always be sure your announcer knows how to pro- 
nounce correctly the title of your paper if any Spanish words occur 
in it. I shall long remember the night I was to broadcast on Lope de 
Vega. My announcer boasted of his knowledge of Spanish (which 
had been “picked up” mostly while visiting Mexico with a champion 
baseball team!), and I took no undue precaution to be sure he knew 
what to call the renowned dramatist. Imagine my chagrin when I 
heard him say that the paper that evening was titled ““Ldp’ de Vega.” 
It is a thousand wonders my manuscript did not “lope” across the 
studio right into his face. I am afraid, too, that my students will re- 
member that long after anything I contributed that night! 

It is well to end such broadcasts in a series with a key paragraph 
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that gives an idea of the content of the next week’s talk. The follow- 
ing quotation from the Don Quijote paper will illustrate : 

“From the mad and humorous adventures of Don Quijote and 
Sancho I ask you to pass with me next week to Lope de Vega, crown- 
ing glory of the theatre and the most prolific writer of all time.” 

Then, on December 31, 1932, the Chattanooga station, WDOD, 
transmitted a special X long-distance broadcast, after regular program 
hours, especially for the island of Cuba. At the invitation of the Cu- 
ban Consul in Chattanooga, I spoke for a few minutes in Spanish on 
my impressions of our lovely island neighbor. From this small gesture 
of friendship to our Latin neighbor came many expressions of 
gratitude. 

In the spring of 1933 the program was devoted to a popular treat- 
ment of some of my travels about the Cuban republic, “Over the 
Keys Lies Cuba.” This, I think, was the most widely and favorably 
commented on of all these broadcasts. I used a musical background— 
with violin and piano played very softly during the talk. The music 
was chosen to blend closely with the spoken words and the whole 
spirit of the thing. And it was timed so that, for instance, just as I 
was speaking of the peculiarly fascinating rhythm of Cuban music the 
exasperating strains of the “Lamento esclavo” were heard; when I 
mentioned the quaint street vendors, and their haunting pregones, “El 
manisero” was played; while I spoke of the well-known rumba, my 
accompanists were interpreting “Ay, Mamd Inés.” We used, as solos 
for the period, “Quiéreme mucho” and “Canto Siboney.” This broad- 
cast has been the only one I have been able to present when every piece 
of music and almost every note were just as I had wanted them, for 
very often available musicians cannot adequately render the selections 
one would rather use, necessitating often the use of compositions one 
knows are not as much to the point as others. 

In December of 1935 I spoke on “Shadows of Spain on the Georgia 
Coast.” I had become very much interested in the old mission period 
of the Golden Isles of Guale and the great work the Spaniards did 
up and down the coast of Georgia, then a part of the ambiguously 
named territory of “La Florida.” I did this broadcast partly because 
I had found that, roughly speaking, not three people out of ten had 
ever so much as heard that Spain established an important chain of 
missions in Georgia over a century and a half before Oglethorpe 
founded Savannah. I was giving them, you see, more sugar-coated 
history, which I have found that radio audiences like! 
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Another venture was the Pan American broadcast of the spring 
of 1934, at which time, in two consecutive weeks, I presented papers 
on Spanish music and that of Hispanic America. 

Our plans for 1934-35 included round-table discussions, at inter- 
vals, by members of the same or related departments. The Dean of 
the college, who is also the head of the Department of French, and I 
discussed on the December 12 broadcast, from the popular angle, 
“The Relative Values and Disadvantages of Reading Foreign Litera- 
tures in Translation,” feeling that there are many people who, because 
they have never had the opportunity of studying modern foreign 
languages, do not sense the advantages and disadvantages of reading 
widely in translation. 

I suggested this subject, too, because I am sure that in the growing 
social and international consciousness of nations the importance of 
foreign literatures in translation is doubly significant as a potent social 
force. 

For the April 10 broadcast of the 1935 spring group I continued 
the round-table idea, using two senior majors who had been doing 
special work in Spanish-American poetry. With them I discussed in 
“A Poetic Pilgrimage to Spanish America” a few of the more impor- 
tant names and trends in the poetic literature of Central and South 
America. 

On October 28 it was my privilege again to inaugurate a year’s 
radio program for the university. At this time I began with “Up to 
Quito!” the first of a group of intimate reminiscences of recent jour- 
neyings in the countries of the western coast of South America which 
I shall present during the winter and spring. 

These suggestions, coming from my own personal presentations, 
offer only a very few from the long list of possible titles on other 
phases of these many subjects and from other fields upon which I have 
not yet drawn. 

And so, having been drawn much by chance into “Broadcasting 
Spanish Civilization,” I have continued it not only because I like to 
do it immensely but because I feel that by so doing I am helping to 
spread, in some small measure, a Spanish consciousness among people 
with whom it would not always be possible to come in personal 
contact. 


TERRELL TATUM 
UNIversiItTy oF CHATTANOOGA 











CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT IN HISPANIC STUDIES 


Co-operation has been the keynote of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish ever since its foundation. The first of the 
special-field groups within the modern humanities to develop its own 
organization, it has led the way in friendly rivalry with its fellows. 
The motto “Todos a una” which graces its seal accurately describes 
the spirit in which this Association has tried to function; and unity, 
harmony, and co-operation within its own membership and with co- 
workers in related fields have consistently animated its efforts. The 
development of Hispania, a great co-operative undertaking in itself, 
is proof enough of this statement; but it can be supported by many 
more instances. The work of our local chapters is one. The fact that 
the Association was the earliest of the individual foreign language 
groups to affiliate with the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers is another. The wholehearted co-operation of Spanish 
teachers in general and of such outstanding Hispanists as J. P. Wick- 
ersham Crawford, Hayward Keniston, and Milton A. Buchanan, in 
particular, in the work of the Modern Foreign Language Study is still 
another. Spanish word and idiom lists have been developed through 
the co-operation of numerous readers and checkers. In the task of 
making available existing periodical materials, Hayward Keniston’s 
periodical list is another instance of co-operation. To Sturgis E. 
Leavitt we owe an immense debt for his lists of A.M. and Ph.D. theses 
and the clearinghouse of Spanish-American thesis information. The 
Hispanic Review, so ably edited by J. P. Wickersham Crawford and 
his associates, grew out of a co-operative movement in the Spanish 
groups of the Modern Language Association of America. 

The Harvard Council on Hispanic-American Studies, of which I 
am especially to speak, owes its inception, and most of whatever meas- 
ure of success it has achieved, to its founder and director, Professor 
J. D. M. Ford. It is a grave temptation to stop here and attempt to 
pay tribute to my teacher and friend, Mr. Ford, who has been an in- 
spiration throughout my professional life; but I hope to have the 
opportunity to speak of Mr. Ford at another time. Indeed, for an 
audience such as this, his reputation not only in our own country, but 
in Spain, in France, and in Hispanic America, speaks for itself. 

May I digress for a moment to make an observation on the last 
statement? Most of our colleagues know of Mr. Ford’s pioneer 
work as scholar and teacher in the Spanish field proper, but not so 
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many are aware of his early and continuing interest in Hispanic- 
American literature. Indeed, it is to his suggestion that we owe Coes- 
ter’s Literary History of Spanish America, published in 1916, and 
Goldberg’s Studies in Spanish-American Literature, published in 
1919. Both authors bear testimony to this in their respective prefaces. 
Goldberg’s words are especially worth quoting: “For the chief im- 
pulse in assembling these studies I am indebted to Professor J. D. M. 
Ford of Harvard University, a pioneer scholar of singularly commu- 
nicative inspiration.” The development of the Harvard Library’s 
collection of Hispano-Americana is also in point. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that when—through the Harvard Fund for the Humani- 
ties—funds became available at Harvard for a scholarly undertaking 
under Professor Ford’s direction he chose the Hispanic-American 
field, partly no doubt because of his own special enthusiasm for it, 
and partly because of the sore need for organized tools and materials 
to meet the requirements of a steadily increasing interest in this at- 
tractive sphere of scholarly activity. 

In setting up the Council, Mr. Ford sought the aid of collaborators 
chosen largely but not exclusively from among his former students, 
some of whom, like Coester and Leavitt, had already established repu- 
tations as critics or bibliographers of Hispano-Americana. The mem- 
bers of the Council, in addition to Professor Ford as chairman and 
director, are Professors Arthur F. Whittem and Guillermo Rivera, 
of Harvard University ; Samuel M. Waxman, of Boston University ; 
Alfred Coester, of Stanford University; Sturgis E. Leavitt, of the 
University of North Carolina; Arturo Torres Rioseco, of the Uni- 
versity of California; and the writer. Sefior Raul Silva Castro, Pro- 
fessor Carlos Garcia Prada, and Messrs. Maxwell I. Raphael and 
Ralph E. Warner have also collaborated in the work of the Council. 
In an announcement published in School and Society for June 1, 1929, 
the Council’s intention to prepare a “bibliography of the literature of 
the New World in both Spanish and Portuguese” was announced, 
with the further statement : “While belles-lettres is the prime consid- 
eration, it is the intention of the Council to include also all possible 
items of the domain of political and economic history and of the fine 
WO. iets It is the hope of the Council that all persons in this country 
interested in the history of Hispano-American culture will lend their 
support to this enterprise by contributing to it all items of information 
in their control and by calling the purposes of the Council to the 
attention of useful agencies in Hispanic America.” 
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The bibliographies began to appear, in a modest but attractive 
format devised in consultation with Bruce Rogers, adviser to the 
Harvard University Press, in 1931, and have appeared at more or 
less regular intervals until the publication of the final volumes in the 
fall of 1935. In 1931 appeared Coester’s bibliography of Uruguay, 
Waxman’s of Santo Domingo, Rivera’s of Puerto Rico, and Ford, 
Whittem, and Raphael’s of Brazil; in 1932, Leavitt’s of Peru; in 
1933, Torres Rioseco’s of the Mexican novel, Ford and Raphael’s of 
Cuba, Leavitt’s of Bolivia, and Coester’s of Argentina; in 1934, 
Rivera’s of Ecuador, Torres Rioseco and Warner’s of Mexican 
poetry, Leavitt and Garcia Prada’s of Colombia, Raphael and Ford’s 
of Paraguay, and the writer’s of Panama; and in 1935, Waxman’s of 
Venezuela, Torres Rioseco and Silva Castro’s of Chile, and the writ- 
er’s of Central America and of Rubén Dario. In addition, the Council 
published in 1931 Torres Rioseco’s Rubén Dario: Casticismo y ame- 
ricanismo, and in 1932 Leavitt’s Bibliography of Hispano-American 
Literature in the United States. Of the twenty publications, all have 
appeared in paper covers except Torres Rioseco’s Rubén Dario, which 
was published in cloth binding. 

In the director’s preface to Torres Rioseco’s Rubén Dario, Pro- 
fessor Ford said: “The Harvard Council on Hispano-American 
Studies has two chief purposes. The first is that of preparing service- 
able bibliographies of the belles-lettres of the Spanish-speaking and 
Portuguese-speaking regions of the New World; and the second is 
that of furnishing books, monographs, and articles dealing with lead- 
ing figures and important aspects of the literature of those regions. 
Professor Torres Rioseco offers in the present work a contribution 
intended to illustrate our second purpose.” No further publications 
of this sort have appeared as yet, and as far as I know none are in 
imme-iate prospect ; but the groundwork has been laid, and, as I can 
testify from personal experience, interest has been stimulated to pro- 
ceed to the second phase of the work. This does not mean that the 
first phase is complete. Not one of the bibliographies purports to be 
the “last word” on the subject, and no doubt the respective compilers 
intend to publish, as opportunity permits, corrections, additions, and 
continuations. For one, I am already gathering additional material on 
the literature of Panama and of Central America, and especially on 
Rubén Dario, in continuation of my own bibliographies, and Mr. 


1 The Hispanic Society of America awarded its “Mitre Medal” to Professor 
Coester for his work on this bibliography. 
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Leavitt has already published a continuation of his Hispano-American 
Literature in the United States. 

The difficulties of the Council’s task have been enormous, as any- 
one having to deal with the field doubtless realizes. Even some of 
those members of the Council who have worked on the ground have 
been hampered by ill-stocked bookstores, lack of national or other 
public libraries, private publication by authors, the destructibility of 
much current material, the “out-of-print” problem, and the relative 
dearth of reliable bibliographical and biographical information. 

In general, the bibliographies have been well received, in spite of 
their obvious shortcomings and frankly “tentative” character. With- 
out exception the director’s prefaces and the forewords of the respec- 
tive compilers have emphasized, almost to the point of tiresome repe- 
tition, this “tentative” character, and without exception have warmly 
invited corrections, additions, and the filling of admitted lacunae. 
In spite of this, one or two reviewers have insisted on evaluating some 
of the bibliographies on the basis of that ideally complete and accurate 
work that is so impossible of fulfillment, and, having set up this “straw 
man” never intended by Professor Ford or his co-workers, have pro- 
ceeded to demolish it with gusto if not with taste. These reviewers 
have not realized that, to the very extent that the publication of the 
bibliographies stimulates the publication of hitherto unavailable mate- 
rial, they are fulfilling one of their most important functions—even 
though the contributor may be unfriendly or even unjust. The way 
of the pioneer is not always easy, it seems. One wonders whether 
some reviewers bother to read prefaces and forewords, and whether, 
in the case of savage reviews by Spanish Americans, the word “tenta- 
tive,” one of those “deceptive cognates” or “false friends” against 
which we feel bound to warn our students, has erroneously been taken 
in one of the Spanish senses of tentativa. 

Most of the reviews have been helpful, and some have made valu- 
able contributions. The most recent to reach my desk has been one by 
Professor Englekirk, in the November issue of the Spanish Review. 
From it, because of its sympathetic realization of the difficulties of the 
Council’s work, I beg the liberty, in conclusion, to quote: 


The Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies is to be congratu- 
lated for its excellent work in making available to all students of Spanish- 
American literature the “tentative,” and yet amazingly complete and highly 
satisfactory, bibliographies of the literary production of some—to date— 
fourteen Hispanic nations of the New World. [All are now represented. ] 
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One of the most discouraging obstacles confronting the student of Spanish- 
American literature is now being gradually removed. To what extent this 
problem of the lack of adequate and accessible sources of bibliographical 
information was a serious one, may be determined at once by noting from 
what limited and scattered bibliographies the present compilers were called 
upon to amass their entries. 

With the exceptions of the Argentine and Mexico, whose splendid bibli- 
ographical works of recent years have accelerated the scholar’s approach 
to their respective literatures, the remaining Spanish-American nations 
have of themselves contributed little of real bibliographical worth. This 
obstacle loomed correspondingly larger as one centered his attention on 
the more recent literary output of Spanish America. The method of gar- 
nering bibliographical data became decidedly primitive and extremely slow; 
it amounted to a faltering accumulation of one item from another—the 
chance discovery of a reference that in time materialized into one other 
positive bibliographical entry. The most reliable source of such clues and 
references was, of course, the equally difficult-of-access review—a fruit- 
ful though fatiguing channel of communication with the immediate literary 
past. This pioneering stage in Spanish-American literary research is com- 
ing to a close with the fulfilling of the Harvard Council’s bibliographical 
project. For the first time there is now available a ready source of de- 
pendable data. 

No one of these bibliographies is, of course, in any sense complete, nor 
have the compilers presumed to make so bold a claim. They, more than 
any of their critics, realize that many an item has escaped their attention 
and wisely, therefore, they urge the offering of such data. These missing 
items, however, are indeed negligible in number and generally of slight 
importance to the average scholar; their absence will be noted only by 
those who have worked most intensively in a given period. So far as 
format, typography, arrangement of entries, and the like are concerned, the 
bibliographies are all of uniform excellence. They have all been carefully 
and tastefully edited. 


While I think Mr. Englekirk has been over-generous in estimating 
the relative unimportance of omissions, his general estimate of the 
aims and achievements of the Council is heartening, and, in my opin- 
ion, fair. If the consensus of opinion of other scholars in the field 
is to the same effect, the efforts of Professor Ford and the Council 
will not have been in vain, especially if they encourage and point the 
way to further co-operative enterprises in this or related fields. 

The complete list of publications of the Harvard Council on His- 
pano-American Studies is as follows: 

Argentina: CorsTeR, ALFRED, A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles- 

Lettres of the Argentine Republic. 1933. xi+94 pp. $1.00. 
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Bolivia: Leavitt, Sturcis E., A Tentative Bibliography of Bolivian 
Literature. 1933. 23 pp. 50 cents. 

Brazil: Forp, J. D. M., Wuitrem, Artuur F., and RAPHAgEL, Max- 
WELL I., A Tentative Bibliography of Brazilian Belles-Lettres. 1931. 
vi+201 pp. $2.00. 

Central America [Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, El Sal- 
vador|: Doyite, Henry Gratran, A Tentative Bibliography of the 
Belles-Lettres of the Republics of Central America. 1935. xix+136 pp. 
$1.50. (See also Rubén Dario.) 

Chile: Torres Rioseco, Arturo, and Sitva Castro, Rati, Ensayo de 
bibliografia de la literatura chilena. 1935. x+71 pp. 75 cents. 

Colombia: Leavitt, Sturcis E., and Garcia Prapa, Carios, A Tentative 
Bibliography of Colombian Literature. 1934. 80 pp. $1.00. 

Cuba: Forp, J. D. M., and RapuHaet, MAxwe tt I., A Bibliography of 
Cuban Belles-Lettres. 1933. x+204 pp. $1.50. 

Ecuador: Rivera, GUILLERMO, A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles- 
Lettres of Ecuador. 1934. 76 pp. $1.00. 

Mexico: Torres Rioseco, Arturo, Bibliografia de la novela mexicana. 
1933. viii+58 pp. $1.00. 

: Torres Rroseco, ARTuRO, and WaRNER, RALPH E., Bibliografia 
de la poesia mexicana. 1934. xxxix+86 pp. $1.00. 

Panama: Doyie, Henry Grattan, A Tentative Bibliography of the 
Belles-Lettres of Panama. 1934. 21 pp. 50 cents. 

Paraguay: RAPHAEL, MAXweELt I., and Forp, J. D. M., A Tentative Bibli- 
ography of Paraguayan Literature. 1934. xi+25 pp. 50 cents. 

Peru; Leavitt, Sturcis E., A Tentative Bibliography of Peruvian Liter- 
ature. 1932. 37 pp. 50 cents. 

Puerto Rico: Rivera, GUILLERMO, A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles- 
Lettres of Puerto Rico. 1931. viiit+61 pp. 75 cents. 

Santo Domingo: WaxMAN, SAmuet M., A Bibliography of the Belles- 
Lettres of Santo Domingo. 1931. x+37 pp. 75 cents. 

Uruguay: Corster, ALFRED, A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles- 
Lettres of Uruguay. 1931. viiit+22 pp. 75 cents. 

Venezuela: WAXMAN, SAMUEL M., A Bibliography of the Belles-Lettres 
of Venezuela. 1935. xii+145 pp. $1.50. 

Rubén Dario: DoyLe, Henry Grattan, A Bibliography of Rubén Dario. 
1935. 28 pp. 50 cents. 

: Torres Rioseco, Arturo, Rubén Dario: Casticismo y ameri- 
canismo. 1931. xi+253 pp. $2.50. 

General: Leavitt, Sturcis E., Hispano-American Literature in the 
United States. 1932. x+54 pp. 75 cents. 


Henry Grattan DoyLe 
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ON FOOT IN THE PEREDA COUNTRY 


A quien no ha visto a Santander 
Lo mas bonito le queda que ver 


When we read the writings of José Maria de Pereda that deal 
with the region about which he wrote so convincingly, we are likely 
to feel an intense desire to see it all for ourselves. We want to talk 
with his people, observe the regular filling and emptying of the rias, 
climb the mountains, and walk along the roads and streets in and 
around Santander, Polanco, Suances, and the other towns made to 
live for us in the seventeen volumes of the novelist’s Obras completas. 

In this simple paper I shall try to express my reaction to the 
fondo and escenario of Pereda’s regional writings. I shall try to be 
as scientific as possible, but may, at times, allow myself to be carried 
away by the poetry of the montafa and fall a bit short of that impas- 
sive observation and recording that ought to be the student’s ideal. 

My first introduction to Pereda’s art, via Sotileza, was made inter- 
esting, in spite of the difficulties inherent in that masterpiece, by a 
teacher who had a deep and abiding admiration for classical Spanish 
with that tang the maestro could so well give it. This teacher, to 
whom I still turn for advice and inspiration although I have been long 
exiled from his classroom, realized that it is impossible for the Pereda 
student to gain more than a superficial understanding of the novelist 
of Castilla la Vieja without a visit to the montaia. This teacher was 
able to inculcate in his class a deep longing to visit the great novelist’s 
home country, a longing which, in me, was increased by a subsequent 
reading of the Obras completas. 

Those were the days when I, also, to quote Mr. H. G. Wells, 
“considered prologues as guards standing at the threshold of books 
to keep me from enjoying the pleasures within.” At a much later date 
I read, in the prologue to El sabor de la tierruca, Galdos’ precise 
putting into words of the feeling we are all inclined to have on reading 
La puchera, Al primer vuelo, Peiias arriba, etc.: 


— Como iba diciendo, la lectura de estas maravillas, después de la ad- 
miracién que en mi produjo, infundiéme un deseo ardiente de conocer el 
pais, fondo o escenario de tan hermosas pinturas. ...* 


Although Santander seen from the harbor mouth is very beautiful, 


1 El sabor de la tierruca, p. 8. 
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it seems that we would do well to make the approach by land from 
Madrid. Thus we can have the exact reversal of the experiences 
Pedro Sanchez recorded when he made the trip from his home town 
to the capital city. The dry desolate plains have been lost during the 
night and we discover, in their place, in the early morning, the fresh 
green that is to be found in the neighborhood of Santander even dur- 
ing the driest months. It is not to be wondered at that the hero of 
Pereda’s autobiographical novel, young Pedro Sanchez, should be so 
disillusioned with arid Castilla la Nueva: 


— Nunca olvidaré la aflictiva impresién que me produjo en el animo 
la contemplaci6n de aquel paisaje negro y esponjoso como rimero de 
escorias: ni un ser viviente, ni un sonido, ni un arbol ni un pajaro, ni un 
arroyo en cuanto abarcaba la vista. ...? 


The train, called el rédpido as a pure concession to the theory of 
relativity, stops long enough in Reinosa for us to snatch an oversized 
Spanish cup of coffee and an all too small roll. We can imagine, as 
we sit in the station fonda swallowing our coffee in the short ten 
minutes allowed for the purpose, Don Marcelo (Pejfias arriba) alight- 
ing on this very station platform preparing to start for his uncle’s 
home. The mountains look inviting enough now (it is July), but 
might offer a much more doubtful welcome during the winter. 

The last stop before reaching Santander is finally left behind and 
we are soon surrounded in the station of Pereda’s villa by a noisy 
group of porters, each insisting that he can show us to the best hotel 
or pension in the city. I choose an unpretentious one from among the 
latter, one located just at the foot of the Rampa de Sotileza. I have 
been beset with the fear that I may find Santander too modern with 
all Peredian landmarks gone. This fear is soon dispelled. After mak- 
ing arrangements for my lodgings, | walk up the above-mentioned 
rampa, whose very name is reassuring, to the highest point in the old 
city from which place of vantage I can view all that remains of the 
Santander de antafio. From the crest of this rampa one can look out 
across the bay or take in the main part of the city which slopes down 
in all directions. It is easy to see why the old city was divided into 
the Cabildo de arriba and the Cabildo de abajo. From the bodegas of 
the hilltop houses one can look directly into the buhardillas of those 
built lower down. As we wander around among the four- and five- 
storied houses of this old part of Santander we will often ask our- 


2 Pedro Sénchez, pp. 96 f€. 
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selves, “Did Sidora and Mechelin live in this bodega?” or, “Did 
Carpia and Zaragtieta infest that attic from which flutter negative 
evidence of an attempt at cleanliness ?” 

Carpias and Zaragiietas are often seen and heard on all sides— 


early and late—and one soon becomes accustomed to their picturesque 
refrain: 


—jLa sardina! ; Qué viva la sardina! ; Qué fresca la sardina! 


One instinctively dodges to one side to avoid being perfumed by 
the water that drips from their espuertas of glistening fish. Their 
romantic but all too penetrating cry awakens one from his last attempt 
to enjoy a few moments of dolce far niente in his hotel bed and con- 
tinues to haunt his hours of serious study and reflection even in the 
sacred precincts of the famous Biblioteca Menéndez-Pelayo, where 
the spirit of the great Spanish erudite seems to hover around to urge 
one on to a feeble attempt at impossible emulation. 

The admirers of Pereda’s Sotileza, Pachin Gonzdlez, Nubes de 
estio, and other novels and sketches of the water front will spend 
much time down by the Puerto Chico, where fishing boats arrive at 
any time between dark and midnight. In Vigo these boats come in all 
at the same time because of the canneries, but in Santander, where the 
fish is consumed or shipped to Madrid and other inland cities fresh, 
the boats will dock at almost any hour. When one of these comes in 
with a good catch, all the crew are in a good humor. They joke and 
sing as they tie their boat to the wharf. Their wives are happy also 
and form a line to help with the unloading. My admiration, not for 
the Goya type of feminine beauty, would be aroused as some woman 
would walk off with a box of fish nicely balanced on her head that 
two strong men could barely lift. Those fishermen whom luck had 
not favored would quickly jump ashore and slink away with hardly 
a word to their waiting spouses. These would be quick to react to the 
misfortunes of their lords and masters and would soon be calling one 
another names not found in dictionaries and often not translatable 
even from man to man. 

When we walk along the sea wall (this did not exist at the time 
of the writing of Sotileza) as far as La Magdalena, starting from the 
Estacién del Cantabrico, everything reminds us of some part of 
Pereda’s masterpiece, Sotileza. Even without the map supplied by the 
genial manager of the local office of the Patronato Nacional del 
Turismo, one recognizes, besides the modernized Puerto Chico al- 
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ready mentioned, San Martin, El Promontorio, La Isla de la Torre, 
La Isla Horadada, La Punta del Puerto, and, finally, half stopping 
the mouth of the harbor and protecting it from the Cantabrian waves, 
the Mouro. If one turns sharply to the left at the entrance to La 
Magdalena, he finds himself eventually walking along the famous 
Playas del Sardinero with their beautiful and well-equipped bath- 
houses and, facing them, the Gran Casino del Sardinero. 

Each of these places will remind one of some incident or setting 
of one or more of Pereda’s writings. All will remember Pae Polinar’s 
story of the origin of the opening in La Isla Horadada and feel im- 
pelled to swim or row through this little arch that was caused, ac- 
cording to the choleric but philanthropic exclaustrado: 


— Ya sabéis que ese arco admirable que forma la pejia fué hecho por 
el barco milagroso al tropezar con ella y pasarla de parte a parte.® 


At any hour of the day when, because of a legal or ecclesiastical 
fiesta, one is forced to suspend his more erudite research, a boat can 
be found to carry one to Pedrefia or some other little village across 
the harbor. One can follow any inviting road and soon be in territory 
totally unspoiled by the all-contaminating tourist. Two or three sand- 
wiches, an orange, and a bottle of lemonade supply one with rations 
for a day’s hike. This is likely to be a day full of adventure for the 
meddlesome probe who fears not to look in where angels might refuse 
to tread. One day the hiker will lose his way and end his travels at 
the outpost of the revenue officers who are guarding the innocent 
city from the contrabandista. Another afternoon one will happen on 
to a ruined castle with its fifteenth-century chapel and weed-choked 
romantic-looking dungeons, where a half-hour of dreamy speculation 
will pay permanent dividends in understanding. 

One will learn more about the people described by Pereda by 
stopping from time to time to ask a farmer the way back to town than 
by reading even such a masterpiece as The Soul of Spain. The hiker 
is never far from some little crossroad tavern where a lemonade may 
be secured. Only in one place were my requests for limonada, naran- 
jada, and other soft drinks refused. In desperation, for the day was 
sultry, | ordered cualquier cosa, This seemed to cheer up my host 
greatly, for he smilingly got down a tall and corrugated bottle on 
which were printed in large red letters “C-U-A-L-Q-U-I-E-R- 
C-O-S-A.” He poured me out a copita which sparkled a bit too much 


8 Sotileza, p. 462. 
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for my mid-Victorian inhibitions. But I was “on the spot,” so to say, 
and swallowed it. I was put to some trouble to repress tears and 
coughing while waiting for a glass of water. My advice, born of ex- 
perience, is, “Do not ask for cualquier cosa in Spain unless you are 
prepared for the worst.” 

In chapter xxii of Nubes de estio Pereda describes what he is 
pleased to call “La jira elegante.” It was my pleasure to happen to 
make this identical trip with a party of people from Santander one 
vacation afternoon. I explained to one of the managers of the excur- 
sion that I had not intended to intrude, but received as an answer the 
invitation to join with them in all their merrymaking. As we passed 
the different places mentioned by Pereda I could not help comment- 
ing mentally on the faithfulness of his recording. 

Although Pereda, goaded on by the taunts of Pardo-Bazan, placed 
the scenes of some of his works outside of his province (Pedro 
Sanchez, La Montdlvez, La mujer de César, etc.), he can rightly be 
called a writer of two cities, or, rather, of one city and one village. 
Just as he lived throughout most of his life in either Santander or 
Polanco, his best writings are of these two picturesque places. We 
are glad that Pereda proved his versatility to the Condesa by writing 
his masterly Pedro Sénchez, but we are sorry that he did not write 
another Pefias arriba or Sotileza in place of La Montdlvez. 

Polanco has not changed as rapidly as Santander. We may even 
dare to say that Pereda, in his last years, knew the same Polanco 
(Cumbrales) that the traveler may see today. It is but a short dis- 
tance from the maestro’s “City” to his “Village” and one might easily 
walk it, but the trip on the train is well worth taking, especially when 
one rides on the hard, unpadded seats of the third-class coaches of 
the Ferrocarril del Cantabrico. 

Since the best west-bound train leaves Santander at eight o’clock, 
it is necessary for one to delay his coffee until reaching Polanco. This 
eight-o’clock train, which is the correo, stops at each station and 
arrives in Requejada at 8:51. Requejada is not much more than a 
railroad flag station but is important because it is the nearest stop to 
Polanco. I alight and am asking a bystander the way to Polanco when 
a gentleman, who is accompanied by his daughter, says: “Precisa- 
mente yo tengo que pasar por Polanco y tendré mucho gusto en servir 
al setior de guia.” When I explain the object of my visit, I discover 
that this montafiés is a great admirer of Pereda and has read and re- 
read many of his volumes. Thus we have a common theme of con- 
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versation while we walk the short distance (perhaps a mile and a half) 
to Polanco. As we enter the village we pass the old Pereda home 
mansion that is preserved in a photograph by Montero on page 18 of 
his appreciation of the master.* This house has much in common with 
the one described in Pedro Sénchez except that it has evidently been 
put in better repair. 

We continue on through the village and I am shown a general 
store where my guide informs me that I can obtain a cup of coffee 
and a roll. With a “buen viaje” and “a Dids” to my guide and his 
charming daughter, I enter this shop where everything imaginable is 
on display from wooden shoes to butter and from lemonade to slightly 
stronger drinks. I take a rickety rough chair behind a table of the 
same class and am soon enjoying a huge cup of coffee with its large 
roll. Evidently the day’s supply of milk has gone into the first cup, 
for my second is served, with appropriate apologies, black. The 
waiter-owner is not very communicative but finally tells me how I 
can reach Barreda and Suances. 

The road to Barreda passes by the church. This will recall 
Pereda’s famous description of the country around Polanco as seen 
from the steeple of the Cumbrales (Polanco) church.’ We have al- 
ready passed the monument that has been erected to Pereda. The face 
of the great novelist is turned away from Polanco, overlooking the 
country that he loved so much. We pass another tavern with its 
court for playing the typical game of the Pereda country, los bolos. 
I have watched the game for hours and have had players try to explain 
it to me but do not believe that I shall learn the game until I venture 
to get out with the natives and play. Let us leave that, however, for 
my next trip. 

On my way to Barreda I am not bothered by the traffic and have 
time to recall many of Pereda’s characters. There are memories of 
Don Boldomero, Pablo, Don Valentin, and Maria of El sabor de la 
tierruca; Pilara, Pedro Juan, and Don Alejo of La puchera; Don 
Alejandro, Nieves, and Leto of Al primer vuelo; and Don Frutos, 
Patricio Rigiielta, and Don Lope of Don Gonzalo Gonzélez de la 
Gonzalera to keep me company. At a crossroads in Barreda I ask a 
woman, who is selling fruit, how to get to Suances. When she learns 
that I expect to walk that distance she dissuades me, saying that an 


* Montero, Pereda, etc., (between pp. 17 and 20). 
5 El sabor de la tierruca, pp. 22 ff. 
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autobus will pass in about fifteen minutes for that place. I have just 
time for a cup of coffee in a near-by cafe before boarding a bus 
crowded with people from Torrelavega who are going to the beautiful 
Suances beach to pass the afternoon. As I haig on to a convenient 
strap, the driver hurries us along the winding but good road. I can 
catch hasty glimpses of the landscape. We follow one of those 
picturesque rias, La Arcillosa, which Pereda endows with human 
characteristics when he describes it in La puchera.* With the excep- 
tion of Sotileza and possibly El sabor de la tierruca, Al primer vuelo 
has, in my opinion, the most easily recognizable setting. According to 
the author’s own son who bears his father’s name, José Maria, Suances 
is the village Villavieja to which the one-eyed Don Alejandro moved 
with his daughter, Nieves. In this village and in the beautiful harbor 
took place the interesting events of Al primer vuelo. 

In passing, I should like to voice a purely personal opinion that this 
novel has not been given its just praise in studies of the maestro’s 
writings. Pereda has, in this unpretentious novel of “love-in-a-hurry,” 
given us one of his most original characters in Don Adrian, el boii- 
cario, and one of his best-developed and really feminine girls in Nieves. 

After climbing from the crowded bus and making sure of the 
hour of its return, I walk down the steep hill to the beach. Suances 
has apparently forgotten its past fear of summer visitors, for we see 
hundreds of people disporting themselves on the beautiful beach. I 
sit on the sand a short time and conjure up scenes and pictures of 
the boating parties presided over by Leto, while I hear shouts of boys 
and girls from Torrelavega who have come down to cool off for the 
afternoon. 

The arms of the harbor are formed by fairly high and rugged 
cliffs, but here and there are houses. One of the largest of these 
might very well have served as the model for Peleches. A short hike 
brings me to the top of one of these arms. I can easily imagine and 
sympathize with the open-mouthed amazement of Nieves the morning 
after her arrival at Peleches.’ 

I finally come back to the bus stop and am once again engaged in 
conversation with my fellow-passengers regarding the beauties of the 
Polanco country. Some are acquainted with Pereda’s works and ad- 
mire him very much, but there are many who cannot accept his literary 
reactionism and others who cannot forget that he was an uncompro- 


6 La puchera, pp. 5-12. 7 Al primer vuelo, pp. 73 ff. 
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mising champion of the Church in the time of the other revolution, 
La Gloriosa, of 1868. 

Alighting at Barreda, I discover that I shall have time to walk to 
Requejada by another road. I slowly stroll along until I find a con- 
venient roadside shade that will serve me as a picnic ground. A few 
cars pass; an old man, possibly a descendant of Pedro Juan and 
Pilares of La puchera, hobbles by leading a cow, and a little girl stops 
to gaze with undisguised curiosity at the foreign-looking man who is 
lunching under the roadside tree. A “rubberneck” car passes half 
full of tourists who have been to see La Cueva de Santillana. 

A short walk brings me to a tavern, where I enter to get a cup of 
coffee. This being impossible I take a bottle of lemonade instead and 
while drinking it listen to the conversation of the loafers. I can find 
nothing of all this to put in a novel, a sketch, or a short story. Pereda 
took this very material and made it romantic. Not only did he con- 
struct interesting stories out of this rather commonplace setting, but 
he aroused a love for this kind of thing in many city-mad people. 

I arrive at Requejada a few minutes before the train is due. The 
tide is full in the ria, and about half a mile away a ship loaded with 
minerals slowly feels its way toward the sea. By the time the train 
comes, this ship, an English freighter, is around the hill that hides 
the ria mouth. This recalls the impressions of Pedro Sanchez on 
seeing Requejada for the first time when he made the trip to San- 
tander with his father.* But our train is pulling up and I take leave 
of the Cumbrales country. 

I have made other trips to Polanco, and have passed through 
Requejada and Barreda on the way to Cabezén de la Sal to visit 
Concha Espina, but this first day’s wanderings gave me just the in- 
sight I had always lacked for a fuller and more definite understanding 
of the Cumbrales writings. 

I likewise remained in Santander for several weeks and talked 
with dozens of people who knew the maestro—some of them of his 
vintage, almost—but my ramblings around with memories of Sotileza, 
Pachin Gonzdlez, Nubes de estio, etc., to urge me on were my most 
valuable allies to acquiring a better appreciation of the Obras de 
Santander. 


J. O. Swain 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East LANSING, MICHIGAN 


8 Pedro Sanchez, pp. 29 ff. 














SPANISH LITERARY PROSE 


Various reasons impelled me to talk on the subject which I have 
chosen to entitle “Spanish Literary Prose.” The title is broad and 
suggestive of many topics, but I trust that my listeners will see its 
application to the matter which is uppermost in my mind at the pres- 
ent moment. Our president of last year laid emphasis on the social 
values attaching to the study of Spanish and incidentally referred to 
an oft-repeated idea: the literary values of foreign language study. 
If we peruse or merely glance at the articles in our journal, HIsPaNta, 
we should be struck by the recurring references to that much worked 
word “culture.” Can it be that culture is really coming to the fore, 
that teachers of Spanish especially are making a sincere effort to 
stress cultural values in such a way that their efforts are something 
more than academic? We expect emphasis on the cultural in advanced 
or literary courses in our colleges and universities, but a very short 
time ago the loyal champion of Hispanism in our high schools, Dr. 
L. A. Wilkins, published an article on “Language Appreciation,’ 
and stressed an idea which was uppermost in my mind at the time the 
subject of this article was decided upon. You will recall that he dis- 
cussed what he styled the “passive art” and stated that “art apprecia- 
tion is largely passive.” A student must “react” to what he reads. 
Later he will, perhaps, “create.” He cannot fail, however, to “react.” 
My contention is likewise that we must strive to make the pupil study 
with his eyes open, ever on the lookout for something that is provoca- 
tive of thought, no matter how elementary or simple the thought may 
be, and it is my desire to offer in this paper a few practical sugges- 
tions which, it is to be hoped, will prove helpful to some teachers. 

If we are to continue to advocate the inclusion of Spanish, or any 
other foreign language, in our school curriculum, then there must 
exist a quality in our language instruction which causes it to rise out 
of the category of the trivial and commonplace. Despite widespread 
tendencies to simplify everything in the curricula of our American 
schools, there is still an opportunity to lend dignity to foreign language 
instruction, and I believe it is our mission as school teachers to do so. 
I do not feel that dignity resides in courses devoted entirely to con- 
versation in the foreign language 4 la Berlitz. In our schools and 
colleges we should strive to lend a certain tone to our instruction, to 


1 Modern Language Journal, XX (No. 1, October, 1935), 27-30. 
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give it distinction and worth. If this is done we can refute our de- 
tractors who claim that no one learns enough of a foreign language 
in school to make it worth while either to be studied or kept in the 
curriculum, and if the student doesn’t speak like a native after com- 
pleting his language course he will have learned much that should be 
of lasting value to him, value that is both spiritual and material. 

It is not dignified to proclaim the importance of Spanish. We can- 
not thereby arouse the interest of our students. Leopoldo Alas, in 
eulogizing his classic teacher, Alfredo Camus, said that his “faith in 
Greece” was contagious because it was sincere and persuasive; that 
Camus did not preach the “importance of his subject.” If a teacher 
is to be sincere and persuasive he should be saturated with his subject 
and acquainted with all its ramifications—be able to approach it from 
any angle. Some teachers, as often as not, have a specialty which they 
are inclined to overemphasize in the classroom, a hobbyhorse which 
they are forever riding. Such a specialty may possess a cultural, dig- 
nified status, but all the members of a class will not want to ride the 
same hobbyhorse constantly. It is only when a specialty becomes one 
of a series of related interests that the greatest number of pupils are 
going to profit therefrom. 

My own remarks are concerned with such a series, and, it must 
be confessed, are closely allied with language appreciation. In select- 
ing Spanish texts for class reading, short stories and novels especially, 
we are inclined to choose them because of their clever plots or because 
of the excellence of their style, perhaps for both reasons. We speak 
often of fine prose, of good style, but we do not always call attention 
to what constitutes style. Can we not find time in the classroom to 
make an attempt at style analysis? Call attention perhaps to the choice 
and position of adjectives, to balanced constructions, chiasmus, meta- 
phors, similes, synecdoche, and other rhetorical figures? I really be- 
lieve that one cannot read far in Spanish without encountering the 
word antonomasia, and language is well stocked with examples of this 
figure of speech which for some unknown reason appealed so strongly 
to Cervantes that he breathed life into it and clothed it in royal raiment. 

From the rhetorical phenomena of language one passes easily to 
a discussion of the origin of words, and of their meanings. This may 
be a personal hobby, but classes always react stimulatingly to learn 
for instance that Spanish cadera and catedral, English “chair” and 
“one hoss ‘shay’” were once one and the same word if we only turn 
back the pages of history far enough. The student becomes conscious 
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of the fact that language is a living, growing, changing thing, and 
that it does something different in different countries. It becomes 
possible to impress on pupils the fact that groups of people in the 
world give expression to ideas in a way quite different from ours, and 
that it has taken centuries for a language to reach its present state of 
development. It may never be necessary to illustrate the gradual de- 
velopment of Spanish from its first halting steps away from Latin, but 
it is essential for the teacher to know that in the sixteenth century 
Spanish had already reached as high a state of artistic development 
as it would reach for a period of over two hundred years. Outside 
of courses in literature, our pupils may never come in contact with 
the prose of Fray Luis de Ledén, but we as teachers must be familiar 
with it and may find occasions when reference to it in class will prove 
of value. Fray Luis de Leon’s oft-cited words in his Nombres de 
Cristo—‘‘de las palabras que todas hablan elige las que convienen y 
mira el sonido dellas, y aun cuenta a veces las letras, y las pesa y las 
mide y las compone, para que, no solamente digan con claridad lo que 
se pretende decir, sino también con armonia y dulzura’”—make the 
reading of his prose doubly interesting, for the observing reader will 
find many examples which illustrate his remarks. Permit me to recall 
to your minds two examples of this armonia from his Nombres de 
Cristo. In speaking of his huerta on the river Tormes he uses a phrase 
which scans like trochaic meter: “Es la huerta grande, y estaba 
entonces bien poblada de arboles.” Farther on an anapestic line ap- 
pears: “Pues entrados en ella, primero, y por un espacio pequefio ...” 
An example of his careful choice of words because of the letters 
which they contain: in speaking of a little brook he says that it 
“entraba en la huerta por aquella parte, y corriendo y estropezando, 
parecia reirse.” There is nothing unusual about the last two words 
but we feel confident that the writer chose them for their vowel se- 
quence aei, aei. The prose of Fray Luis de Leon is a joy to read for 
there are surprises on every page for the attentive reader. Not even 
the prose of Cervantes with its well-defined types of writing can be 
considered as artistic as that of the author of the Nombres de Cristo. 

Most of our textbook reading is restricted to works of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. From these works every pupil can be 
taught to recognize the difference between narration, description, and 
exposition. There is one textbook available in which short prose ex- 
cerpts are arranged according to the rhetorical divisions into which 
they fall. If we teach our pupils to differentiate between expository, 
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narrative, and descriptive writing they have learned something which 
is useful and which is one of the many simple but tangible justifica- 
tions for the study of a foreign language. 

To translate every word of Spanish prose which occurs in the 
day’s assignment is monotonous if not stupefying. To read in turn’ 
a few lines in Spanish is of doubtful profit if persisted in to the ex- 
clusion of other practices. We need more of the French method of 
explication de textes in our classrooms. In a novel, or short story, 
that part which the author devotes to a description of his characters 
is quickly recognized by the whole class, and furthermore lends itself 
to analysis and discussion which are not above the heads of the aver- 
age of any normal group. Take, for example, the portrayal of the 
mother in Valle Inclan’s Mi tia Antonia: “Algunas tardes, mi madre 
entraba como una sombra y se desvanecia en el estrado. Yo la sentia 
suspirar hundida en un rincoén del gran sofa de damasco carmesi, y 
percibia el rumor de su rosario. Mi madre era muy bella, blanca y 
rubia, siempre vestida de seda, con guante negro en una mano, por 
la falta de dos dedos, y la otra, que era como una camelia, toda cu- 
bierta de sortijas. Esta fué siempre la que besamos nosotros y la 
mano con que ella nos acariciaba. La otra, la del guante negro, solia 
disimularla entre el pafiolito de encaje, y solo al santiguarse la mo- 
straba entera, tan triste y tan sombria sobre la albura de su frente, 
sobre la rosa de su boca, sobre su seno de Madona Litta.” Here is a gal- 
lery portrait with details of dress and enough of background to give it 
color. Black and white are set off by crimson. The haughty grand 
dame here described has been lifted, as it were, from a canvas of 
Velasquez and placed on the printed page. More Spanish, more litera- 
ture, more art can be learned from a careful analysis and study of 
such a piece of descriptive writing than from a hundred pages of 
casual reading without any attempt to dwell upon significant sentences 
or paragraphs. I feel convinced that here appreciation is tantamount 
to creation, imitative creation to be sure, for will anyone deny that 
an attempt on the part of a student to draw a word picture of a por- 
trait painting in colors will be a complete failure or loss of time if he 
uses this passage by Valle Inclan as a model? I do not believe so. 

In the case of such detailed description as that of the two sisters 
in Pérez de Ayala’s La caida de los Limones it is instructive and in- 
teresting to call attention not only to all the physiognomical details 
which are given but to suggest others which have been omitted ; per- 
haps, too, to offer reasons for their omission. 
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Many of us use the novels of Palacio Valdés as texts. In La 
hermana San Sulpicio, for instance, many characters are introduced 
and are presented with as few physical characteristics as possible, just 
a suggestion of their appearance, a physical defect, a prominent feature. 
The power of observation is increased on the part of that student who 
is on the alert for each new character and seeks to form an idea of his 
appearance. Naturally the behavior, social and mental, of characters 
portrays them likewise, but one should lay emphasis first on physical 
traits, for they are the most obvious and easiest to discern. 

Good writers regularly eschew the ordinary. A useful study by 
learners of a language can be made, for instance, of the choice of 
verbs, of the careful avoiding of colorless words like “to be” and 
“to get,” in fact all the words which are prone to dot the pages of a 
schoolboy’s English composition. As an illustration of this point 
- consider Fernan Caballero’s description of a highway to be found at 
the beginning of her novel La familia de Alvareda. The highway be- 
comes animate, endowed with human traits and emotions. We meet 
it first as it “pasa sobre un puente de piedra el riachuelo Tagarete, y 
sube la cuesta bastante pendiente del cerro.” Then: “Después de 
subida la altura, el camino vuelve a bajar por el lado opuesto, y llega 
a un vallecito por el cual pasa un arroyo.” “Después de vadearlo, el 
camino sonrie a su derecha a una alegre y hospitalaria ventecilla, y 
saluda a su izquierda a un castillo moruno ...”” “Mas prosigamos la 
marcha del camino, que adelanta abriéndose paso por entre los palmi- 
tos y las carrascas de una dehesa, hasta penetrar en el lugar de Dos 
Hermanas ...” Thus the highway, not the reader or the wayfarer, has 
made the journey from Seville to Dos Hermanas. Any young person 
can be shown and helped to appreciate the superiority of animated 
prose over static, colorless writing by means of such illustrations. 

Even the lowly pun has its place in literature, doubtful though its 
value may be. We all recall its use in the seventeenth century by 
both the friends and the enemies of Gongorism, sometimes with ar- 
tistic effect, sometimes, alas, without. When a pun appears in a liter- 
ary work the teacher and pupil are confronted with the fact that it 
is generally untranslatable. Here, however, is an opportunity to dis- 
cuss critically the virtue or viciousness of the pun as a literary phe- 
nomenon, and to give further examples, such, for instance, as the 
very clever one in Quevedo’s El buscén, where at the school of the 
Licenciado Cabra “comieron una comida eterna, sin principio ni fin.” 
For me that is the cleverest of Spanish puns and ranks with that by 
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Thomas Hood in his ballad Faithless Sally Brown, the last stanza of 
which is concerned with Sally’s sailor boy whom she jilted: 
His death, which happened in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell : 
They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the bell. 


Teachers who use texts by Spanish-American authors should 
ever bear in mind that those writers were conscious of their own 
manner of pronunciation when they gave literary expression to their 
thoughts. Consequently, if we are to appreciate their prose, or poetry, 
we must never forget this essential fact. To cite one example, it 
would be unfair to the genius of Rubén Dario if we did not give due 
consideration to his Spanish-American pronunciation. The insinuat- 
ing qualities of sibilants are well known to us all; and we derive full 
pleasure from the drowsy sensation which they convey in Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Markheim when he speaks of “the somnolence of 
summer Sundays.” So every Castilian theta sound should be changed 
to a sibilant if the reader is to reconstruct the word melodies which 
were present in Rubén Dario’s mind as he wrote. A phrase from one 
of his fanciful stories in Azul will suffice as an illustration here. It is 
to be found in El pdjaro azul: “El epilogo se debe titular asi: De 
cémo el pdjaro azul alza el vuelo al cielo azul.”? I recall a skillfully 
written article which appeared years ago in El nuevo diario of Caracas 
wherein one line gains in poetic charm when read as a Venezuelan 
would read it. The writer is describing in what we might call a hu- 
man interest article the animation and noise of the city at the stroke 
of six by the Cathedral clock. Among the many noises can be heard 
“el timbre argentino de una bicicleta que cruza, veloz, ...”” The swish 
of speed is more clearly discerned when the sibilant sounds are heard. 

In whatever manner the analysis of literary prose is made, the 
student should derive some definite ideas of what constitutes the essen- 
tial qualities of style. In the process of this analysis we may interest 
seriously only a few students, but the practice adds variety and imparts 
dignity to the class work. Moreover we cannot be accused of indulging 
in what the Germans designate as Bagatellunterricht. 


Cteesiiies Uiniiaies GEORGE [RVING DALE 


2 Many other examples may be found in an article by Alfred Coester, “The 
Influence of Pronunciation on Rubén Dario’s Verse,” in H1spanta, XV (No. 3, 
May, 1932), 257. 














RELIEVE DE LA LITERATURA 
HISPANOAMERICANA 


La continencia a que estamos obligados me exime de excusarme 
por traer ante ustedes un tema que, sobre apartarse de todo afan eru- 
dito, se propone algo tan subjetivo, y al mismo tiempo tan desmedido, 
como el esbozar algunos fundamentos para la valoracién de la litera- 
tura hispanoamericana. 

Todo juicio de valor esta ultimamente basado en algun interés. Si 
esa literatura no goza atin de una estimacion general y, por asi decir, 
profana, débese en mucha parte a que la estimativa mas visible y 
corriente — la que solemos encontrar en los periddicos y en el animo 
de las gentes — esta demasiado dominada, atin en lo cultural, por el 
régimen de intereses materiales que gobierna al mundo. Pueblos 
jOvenes y en su mayoria débiles, los de la otra América no pesan 
todavia suficientemente en los conciertos y desconciertos del mundo 
para que su literatura se cotice en los mercados de la curiosidad. Pero, 
al margen y por encima de esa cotizaciOn extrinseca, hay una valora- 
cién pura, independiente y esencial que es la que incumbe, como deber 
y como privilegio, a quienes tenemos el criterio regido por otros inte- 
reses. Estos intereses son la prosperidad de la cultura como capital 
espiritual del mundo y el enriquecimiento de nuestra propia expe- 
riencia intelectual y estética. Valorar una literatura no es otra cosa 
que determinar qué es lo que ella importa en relacién con estos inte- 
reses nuestros, tan ajenos a la estimacion usual. 

De propésito he recurrido, para aludir provisionalmente a ese valor, 
a una palabra de sentido mas plastico que intelectual, conveniente- 
mente desprovista de categoricidad critica. ;Qué relieve tienen, qué 
relieve presentan las letras de Hispanoamérica cuando se las mira con 
alguna proximidad? ;Qué prominencia y perfil nos muestran al poner 
de canto y de frente el gran bloque de la literatura escrita en espafiol? 

Este lenguaje nos invita, pro lo pronto, a una ponderacién de volu- 
men, de cuantia material. Es una lastima que la estadistica, esa conta- 
bilidad de lo imponderable, no haya llevado todavia su curiosidad a la 
zona de lo literario. La bibliografia no basta. Hay en todo pais una 
actividad literaria cuya intensidad cotidiana, que es a veces la mas 
dramatica, escapa a la medicion bibliografica usual. Aparte de la 
literatura oral, que en los paises hispanicos suele ser riquisima, existe 
toda una actividad literaria flotante— de tribuna, de periddico, de 
revista efimera y de manuscrito impecune — sin trascendencia li- 
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bresca alguna y, por consiguiente, sin repercusion bibliografica. En la 
América de habla espafiola esta literatura es enorme. En ella se queda 
dia a dia perdida para la historia la flor de muchos talentos. Hay 
incontables Florencio Sanchez cuyas obras, escritas en papel de tele- 
grama, no llegan nunca a su destino. En el periodismo americano — 
donde dejaron tanto de su inspiracién los Sarmiento, los Marti, los 
Dario — se sigue desangrando mucha vitalidad intelectual magnifica. 
No hay alla, al centro y al Sur del continente, ciudad de algun viso 
donde no se editen revistas literarias en que el talento original se hace 
solamente la ilusion de que sale del anonimato. 

Claro que ésta es mas o menos la suerte de toda literatura. Pero 
lo que quiero subrayar es el hecho basico de que en pueblos como los 
hispanoamericanos, donde la actividad editorial esta limitada por toda 
suerte de circunstancias impropicias fundamentalmente econdmicas, 
se hace particularmente rigurosa la universal injusticia de valorar la 
actividad literaria por la actividad editorial. Las letras anteriores 
al Renacimiento se salvaron por la conservacién manuscrita y por la 
investigacion moderna del documento literario. Desde la generaliza- 
cién de la imprenta, en cambio, las literaturas se estudian y valoran 
casi exclusivamente en la produccién libresca. Pero acontece que la 
imprenta es una maquina como otra cualquiera, y una maquina cos- 
tosa. Los pueblos de organizacion econdmica preindustrial, aun que 
sean pueblos de espiritu y civilizacién modernos, no tienen el dominio 
facil de la imprenta. Valorar su literatura exclusivamente sobre la 
base de lo que publican es, pues, someterla a un grave descuento. Por 
donde llegamos a la paradoja de que si la imprenta ha contribuido en 
general enormemente a la difusién de la literatura, puede decirse que 
para esos pueblos ha contribuido también a ocultarla. 

Apuntada esa desventaja, apresurémonos a observar que la litera- 
tura hispanoamericana accesible en libro es de un volumen muy con- 
siderable. Si existieran bibliografias cabales de la produccién de 
todos esos paises, creo que ellas acusarian, para sus primeros cien afios 
de autonomia cultural, o sea para el siglo XIX, un caudal de libros no 
inferior al que Espafia produjo en igual periodo, y tal vez no muy por 
debajo del de los Estados Unidos, por otro ejemplo, en la misma 
centuria. Si al tiempo presente nos referimos, todo el que siga la 
produccién intelectual hispanoamericana en alguna bibliografia pro- 
gresiva (por ejemplo, la excelente que viene publicando la Revista 
Hispdnica Moderna) comprobara que el volumen y diversidad de esa 
produccién intimidan a la mas temeraria curiosidad lectora. Suele 
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ignorarse que la América hispanica dé al mundo semejantes caudales 
impresos. Este desconocimiento procede de que los libros hispano- 
americanos circulan poco. A una produccién editorial de condiciones 
muy primitivas corresponde una distribucién todavia mas precaria, 
regida casi solo por el azar. No el resto del mundo: la América misma 
ha venido subestimando su propia cuantia de produccidén literaria. 
Acaso el problema cultural mas urgente que ella tenga frente a si sea 
el de crear un sistema circulatorio para ese torrente propio de vita- 
lidad. 

Buena o mala, hay ahi, pues, una literatura copiosa que examinar. 
No desdefiemos demasiado esta consideracién cuantitativa. La canti- 
dad es también un factor importante para determinar el grado de 
poder y de impetu creador en una literatura. Suele uno toparse con 
gentes que, sin desconocer que la América del Sur ha producido un 
Rubén Dario, o tal cual obra de rango manifiesto, suponen, sin em- 
bargo, que se trata de productos aislados y como accidentales, especie 
de aerolitos caidos del firmamento universal en los campos inocentes 
de América. Semejantes nociones no pueden disiparse mas que con- 
jugando datos de cantidad con juicios de calidad. 

Desgraciadamente, las obras autorizadas de historia y de critica en 
que eso se hace no abundan, por la sencilla razon de que es también 
raro en la critica el espiritu pionero. La critica extranjera prefiere 
mantenerse dentro de sus fronteras conocidas, y la de Hispanoamé- 
rica, o no llega fuera, o llega sospechosa de narcisismos e indulgencias. 
Pero la luz se va haciendo. Citemos un gran ejemplo. Ultimamente, 
para fortuna de estos estudios, don Federico de Onis ha publicado una 
Antologia de la Poesia Espatiola e Hispanoamericana. Esa antologia 
cubre los cincuenta afios de produccién poética en espafiol que van 
desde 1882 hasta 1932, es decir, el periodo llamado modernista y post- 
modernista. A juicio del profesor Onis—y no puede haberlo mas 
autorizado — todo ese periodo capital de las letras modernas en es- 
pafiol se ilustra con la obra de 153 poetas representativos. Pues bien, 
de esos 153 poetas, 113 son americanos. Y de todos los que repre- 
sentan “la transicién del Romanticismo al Modernismo,” esto es, el 
momento de iniciativa renovadora, todos menos tres nacieron en His- 
panoamérica. La significacién de estos hechos para la valoracién 
literaria de lo americano no necesita subrayarse. 

Cierto que la poesia es zona privilegiada en las letras del Sur. 
Mas no ha de olvidarse tampoco la mayor visibilidad de lo poético 
como género. Un poema es cosa mas alada que una novela, y da mas 
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cuenta de su existencia. Tengo para mi que cuando se hagan inven- 
tarios analogos, con igual tino y elevacion critica, de otros géneros 
literarios, por ejemplo la novela, el ensayo o el cuento, no quedara 
muy inferiormente acreditada la cuantia al menos de esa produccién 
en los paises americanos de habla espajfiola. 

Pero basta ya de juicios cuantitativos. El problema que se nos 
plantea es el de determinar si hay en esa aportacidn literaria un valor 
intrinseco susceptible de atraernos y enriquecernos. Objetivando lo 
mas posible un problema en cuya solucién intervienen tanto las apre- 
ciaciones puramente subjetivas, podemos precisar todavia un poco 
mas en que puede consistir ese valor. Hemos dicho que ha de referirse 
a un interés de orden superior, y que este interés puede ser el de la 
experiencia estética personal o el de la cultura como proceso histérico. 
Una literatura vale, en efecto, o por la calidad esencial de un cierto 
numero de obras en ella, o por la significacién y promesa de esa lite- 
ratura en la historia de la expresion humana. No son iguales los 
fundamentos por los cuales atribuimos un valor a la literatura Atica, 
pongo por caso, o a la bizantina, a la literatura de Inglaterra o a la de 
la Irlanda contemporanea. En el primer caso se trata de una sucesion 
de obras cada una de las cuales representa, en mayor o menor grado, 
una realizacién intelectual y estética muy individualizada y de una 
capacidad, por decir asi, autonoma de satisfaccién. En el segundo 
caso no existen atin, o no abundan, las obras que aisladamente y por 
si alcancen esa plenitud, pero el conjunto de todas las que hay muestra 
una pujanza de energia creadora al servicio de una nueva inspiracion 
y, por ende, una aptitud superadora en el desenvolvimiento de las 
ideas y de las formas. 

Se dira que una literatura de este segundo tipo sdlo tiene un inte- 
rés, y por consiguiente un valor, historico-cultural. Vano seria oponer 
a ese reparo una negaciOn absoluta. No ha de buscarse obra acabada 
de aurifices en literaturas que no son todavia siquiera de crisol, sino de 
hond6n telurico, de mineria laboriosa y oscura. Mas, en primer lugar, 
al juicio cientifico que he postulado la literatura no le interesa sdlo 
como producto, sino también como elaboracion. Y en segundo lugar, 
que nadie olvide los hallazgos de belleza virgen que la excavacion pone 
a luz — carbones tal vez, pero a menudo de irisaciones milagrosas, de 
geometrias inéditas y ntcleos diamantinos; o vetas todavia aisladas 
que denuncian los secretos yacimientos para la riqueza del futuro. 

La literatura hispanoamericana es todavia principalmente esto, 
laboreo y hallazgo y promesa. Pero un énfasis excesivo en este aspecto 
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de su valor puede ocultarnos, y de hecho oculta a muchos, lo que ella 
ha dado ya en aproximaciones geniales a los grados superiores de 
calidad pura. La demostracién de estas calidades nos llevaria a un 
terreno demasiado personal, a un terreno de pura critica que no deseo 
invadir ahora. Reduzcamonos a considerar que si la calidad literaria 
superior reside en la comunicacién vivida, por medio de formas ade- 
cuadas, de una claridad o una emocién fuerte que se tiene ante el 
eterno misterio del mundo, las letras de la América espafiola han dado 
de si esa ecuacién con mas frecuencia de la que suele reconocerse. 
Lo emocional prima en ella, porque se trata de pueblos que nacie- 
ron sin disciplina intelectual a una crisis de las ideas mismas. Pero 
iquién duda de que, de Andrés Bello a José Carlos Mariategui, para 
hablar solo de los muertos ; del ritmo sereno y sembrador de Bello al 
gesto fulgurante y apostdlico de Mariategui, pasando por la tremenda 
energia ideal de Montalvo, por la vision combativa de Alberdi, la 
intuicién tumultuosa de Sarmiento, la arcangélica luz de Marti, la 
inconformidad fecunda de Gonzalez Prada, la escrutadora sagacidad 
de Hostos, la claridad olimpica de Justo Sierra o de Varona, la gracia 
penetrante de Rodo... quién duda, repito, que aun saltando asi de 
cumbre a cumbre, por encima de las eminencias menores en que el 
pensamiento de Hispanoamérica se ha ido estribando fragorosamente, 
esa literatura muestra una ansia dramatica de verdad que a menudo se 
abrasa de iluminacién? Si miramos al espacio poético de América, 
équé juicio habra tan severo o tan insensible que no vea, como la 
vid Menéndez y Pelayo, la facilidad con que el alma americana echa 
alas en el verso y logra, ya en los Heredias, Pombos, Avellanedas y 
Flores de la primera mitad del siglo pasado, vencer el peso de su propia 
elocuencia hasta allegarse a la region de las voces desnudas? ; Quién 
no reconoce ya que luego, en la vuelta de lo romantico, es el verso de 
América el que le descubre entretelas al corazon de la raza, pliegues 
sutiles a la fantasia, vocaciones extrafias a los temas, posibilidades 
insospechadas a una lengua rendida de su propia gloria? ;Cémo 
podra medir tacafiamente a Dario quien no le haya sabido tomar, en 
su idioma de ecos y fragancias, la honda dimension de esa ternura 
alucinada con que se pregunta la gran pregunta de toda poesia y de 
toda filosofia, el “de dénde venimos y adénde vamos”? ;O se pedira 
una poesia mas total — mas hecha de carne y espiritu a la vez — que 
la de esa procesién magnifica de mujeres cuyo canto se alza con Maria 
Eugenia Vaz Ferreira y se va repitiendo y ahondando como un eco 
andino hasta llegar a la voz casi biolégica de Gabriela Mistral? 
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Si a la literatura de narracién atendemos, ;con qué autoridad ni 
conciencia critica se pretendera valorar negativamente una zona de 
la literatura hispanoamericana que aun no ha sido siquiera explorada 
y de la cual apenas si se conoce mas que el bosque espeso y romantico 
de Maria? Entran a veces los viajeros curiosos, 0 los excursionistas 
de las tesis universitarias, en esa area virgen, y siempre nos traen 
noticia de novelas y cuentos perdidos, que fueron escritos con el 
candor de la inspiracién primitiva en un mundo y un tiempo sin 
caminos. 3; No se ha venido a descubrir asi y muy tarde la gracia un 
poco barbara, genuinamente épica, del Martin Fierro y de toda la 
vieja literatura gaucha del Plata? Pues cada uno de esos paises de 
América tuvo sus tres o cuatro décadas de amorosa batalla con su 
propia naturaleza, de ensimismamiento romantico y de satirica impa- 
ciencia, y la literatura narrativa sentimental, de paisaje o de costum- 
bres que en cada uno de ellos se produjo esta todavia aguardando la 
mirada valoradora que le diga al mundo como no fué, ni pudo ser, una 
mera literatura de imitacion. 

Viene luego la época de la publicidad. Comienzan a cundir nom- 
bres y obras. Una mayor viveza y agilidad en la conciencia literaria 
los encarece y destaca. Menéndez y Pelayo y Valera descubren otra 
vez a América —a la América que escribe por su cuenta. Légranse 
consagraciones patriarcales, como la de don Ricardo Palma, hechas a 
pura acumulacién, a pura fuerza creadora, alzando la piramide que 
decia Balzac, para que la viera desde lejos una critica espafiola cuyo 
beneplacito resultaba todavia necesario para la gloria americana. 
Viene el siglo nuevo con nuevos fermentos. América comienza a 
organizar, por la critica de si, su propia conciencia. Las imprentas dan 
libros de lucha: libros de acento seguro, pero que llevan un drama 
dentro. Suenan mucho, pero circulan poco, y América misma no sabe 
bien todavia qué obras genuinamente maestras tiene en algunas nove- 
las de Arguedas, de Reyles, de Lynch, de Loveira, de Ribera. ... Una 
dimension generosa, de escenario americano, una veracidad amarga, 
entreverada con gruesas vetas de poesia, un perfil psicologico de ese 
hombre todavia algo borroso — aventurero esencial — que es el hom- 
bre de estas sociedades nuevas, una pasién dolorida, un ardiente 
sentido ideal, una proyeccién, en fin, de las mas nobles inconformi- 
dades humanas dan a esas novelas una calidad dramatica que com- 
pensa con creces los excesos y defectos de su arte primerizo. Puesto 
a ser artista sobre todo, el hispanoamericano sabra también lograr, 
empero, la perfeccién evocadora de La gloria de Don Ramiro o la 
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fineza psicolégica y expresiva de El hermano asno, novelas perfectas 
en su modo, que todavia no hace mucho un critico francés descubria 
con asombro. Pues ; qué ha sido y es todo el movimiento posterior al 
Modernismo sino un muestrario sorprendente de aptitud para la ela- 
boracién de las mas depuradas formas intelectuales y expresivas? 
Anunciandose con la curiosidad penetrante de Alfonso Reyes, tem- 
plandose en la gravedad a un tiempo filosofica y apasionada de Vas- 
concelos, el culto a la pureza de la emocion, de la idea y del estilo se 
desdobla al impacto psicolégico de la Guerra. Por la via realista va a 
dar a una estilizacion de los temas americanos, que tiene su obra 
maestra en esa maravilla de devocion — el Don Segundo Sombra de 
Giiiraldes —; por la via subjetiva, desemboca en la gracia a un tiempo 
transparente y arcana del nuevo ensayo y de la lirica joven. En ambas 
zonas, bajo un comtn firmamento constelado de metaforas, se da una 
literatura refinada, sabia de todo lo sutil y moderno, que puede tomar 
sin rubor su lugar propio en el mapa literario del mundo. 

Pero, se dira, en toda esa produccién no hay ninguna obra de 
rango universal. Si no temiese a dar una impresion de panegirismo, 
me aventuraria a preguntar donde esta el criterio seguro que, con 
perspectiva tan breve, establezca categéricamente una negacién seme- 
jante. Los pedestales literarios los hace el aluvidn de los siglos. 
Acojamonos, sin embargo, a la modestia de preguntar mas bien si no 
sera ésa una exigencia excesiva: si no sera demasiado pedirle monu- 
mentos a una literatura que lleva sdlo cien afios de camino. Mas 
entitad parece que tiene el otro reparo usual de que ésa de la América 
hispanica es una literatura refleja, por las influencias extranjeras a 
que siempre ha obedecido. Claro que no puede ni debe disminuirse el 
relieve de esas influencias. Pero si cuanto pretenda implicar que es 
la literatura de Hispanoamérica una literatura de imitacién. La imi- 
tacién es una renuncia humilde a la expresién propia, y si algo 
resulta caracteristico de las letras hispanoamericanas desde sus pri- 
meros vagidos es una preocupacién consciente y casi insolente por 
encontrar su propio acento y su propia inspiracién. Otra cosa es la 
sensibilidad al ejemplo externo y la discrecién de tomarlo como guia 
de la propia disciplina. Sucesores inmediatos, no de la gran cultura 
clasica espafiola, sino de la menguada de la Decadencia, los pueblos 
americanos nacieron sin una tradicién viva y fecunda de ejemplaridad 
intelectual y estética. Tuvieron que hacer por si su aprendizaje, 
incluso yendo a descubrir, como Dario, aquella riqueza castiza de que 
debieron ser herederos. Aprendieron asi de Espafia. Y de Francia 
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aprendieron cuando Francia era un poco la maestra de todo el mundo. 
Pero su emulacién fué siempre, repito, en busca de una disciplina 
formal o de un formulario ideolégico en que vaciar su propia sus- 
tancia de pueblos lujosos de sensibilidad y avidos de claridad. Este 
aporte esencial es el que suele ignorar una critica tarjetera, mas atenta 
a las filiaciones y parentescos que la pulsacién de la fibra original. 

En rigor, ninguna literatura que esté alerta en el trafico del mundo 
se libra de influencias. No existe lo robinsoniano, ni conviene que 
exista, en un ambito espiritual que esta regido precisamente por el 
deseo de comunicacién y de universalidad. Es una literatura tanto 
mas valedera, tanto menos accidental y efimera, cuanto mas se vin- 
cula a su pasado, al ambiente cultural de su época y a su mundo 
circunstante. La continuidad, la sensibilidad, la fidelidad son las 
condiciones de toda formaci6n artistica original. Cumple esas con- 
diciones la literatura hispanoamericana. Toma de su pasado inme- 
diato, neoclasico y enciclopedista, lo poco que éste pueda darle. Se 
asoma a lo clasico espafiol por una suerte de instinto, para entenderse 
a si misma el secreto de la conciencia y el secreto de la lengua. Se 
enamora de lo francés porque de alli le vino a su gente la inquietud 
fecunda, y en la literatura de Francia aprende el encanto de las medias 
voces, la medida elegante con que tasar el impetu americano, cierta 
voluptuosidad de ritmos y palabras.... Aprende todo eso, que es 
disciplina de continuidad y de sensibilidad, y lo pone enseguida al 
servicio de una impaciencia ardiente por dar a conocer su mundo 
inédito y decir su emocién indigena. De debajo de todos los acentos 
viajeros, saca ya su propia voz. 

Creo, en suma, que es precisamente por la conjugacién de esos 
factores formativos —continuidad, sensibilidad, fidelidad, 0, si se 
quiere decirlo mas concretamente, por la integracién de lo espajfiol, 
lo francés y lo americano (tomando estas palabras en un sentido 
alusivo, y no literal) — como la literatura de estos paises mestizos ha 
venido a cobrar una fisonomia inconfundible. Del misterioso fondo 
biolégico de la raza conquistadora y del fondo psicoldgico de la lengua 
le viene su sentimiento de la individualidad y del destino y esos cauces 
afines que el lenguaje provee; lo francés equilibra ese dramatismo 
ingénito con el sesgo inquisitivo y algo irénico que infunde a las inteli- 
gencias ; de lo americano es la vitalidad juvenil, la mezcla de confianza 
y de impaciencia, ese urgimiento de la inspiracién que, cuando no se 
frustra en lo prematuro, aboca a improvisaciones magnificas. Esta 
amalgama da, repito, lo diferencial americano. Paréceme evidente 
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que quien lea hoy con atencién una buena pagina americana en espafiol 
o en portugués, por universal que sea su tema, no podra dejar de reco- 
nocer su indigenismo y descubrir en ella un tono, una actitud moral e 
intelectual totalmente distintos de los de una pagina ultramarina. 

2 Y qué es lo que se expresa con este acento distinto? Se expresa, 
para decirlo en pocas palabras, un sentido original del mundo. Ori- 
ginal, aunque las ideas y las emociones sean tan viejas como la 
humanidad. “Las cosas — escribié Marti — siempre que son sinceras 
son nuevas.” Hay una sinceridad desenfadada, a veces agria y sar- 
donica, a menudo candorosa, en ese plano superior de las letras ameri- 
canas en que se han vencido ya las timideces del aprendizaje. El 
mundo necesita de vez en cuando este retofio de frescura, para no caer, 
por fatiga, en lo rancio o en lo artificial. 

Pero, ademas de la visién fresca de un mundo viejo, dan los 
escritores del Sur la vision alegre de un mundo nuevo. Nueva es 
América. Nueva su naturaleza, que en muchas partes atin no ha 
conocido siquiera el efimero sefiorio de una huella. Nuevas sus 
gentes, por la amalgama de razas que alli se ha producido. Nuevas 
sus sociedades, donde se vive dia a dia el roce dramatico y los vacios 
ominosos entre el animo nostalgico y el animo de empresa, entre lo 
tribal y lo industrial. Nuevo, en fin, en su planteamiento, todo el viejo 
problema de ennoblecer el destino del hombre. Y todo eso no es ya 
lo que se ha dado en la América del Norte. Los Estados Unidos 
nacieron a la fe en el industrialismo. El industrialismo es en gran 
parte obra suya. Ya no perderan del todo esa fe pragmatica que fué 
su primera impronta. En cambio, lo caracteristico de Hispanoamé- 
rica es que ha nacido a la decepcién de todo el sistema de valores que 
el industrialismo representa, al sentimiento de su insuficiencia y, por 
tanto, a la aprehensidn de que necesita ser superado mediante un 
rescate de la sociedad y del individuo. Este sentimiento, unido a aquel 
otro vago racionalismo jacobino con que América reaccioné contra 
la tradicién teolégica espafiola, es lo que le da a la literatura hispano- 
americana su peculiar inconformidad y es lo que va haciendo de ella 
una escuela fecunda de contradiccién. Es una literatura critica en el 
sentido mas hondo de la palabra. 

Bastaria eso para fijarle su valor. Pero a nosotros, a los que hace- 
mos profesién de estudiar cOmo se engendran y desarrollan paula- 
tinamente las literaturas en la entrafia de los pueblos, el caso de esta 
literatura en formacion seria de extraordinario interés aun cuando 
ella no valiese mas que por su riqueza de futuro. Nos desvelamos 
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estudiando en las huellas paleograficas cOmo nacieron y crecieron 
literaturas que hoy son ya ilustres. Pero a la gesta de la literatura 
hispanoamericana, que promete una madurez gloriosa, estamos asis- 
tiendo nosotros. No necesitamos de la reconstruccién histérica: es 
un espectaculo que se esta desarrollando ante nuestros ojos. ; Ah, si 
el bidlogo pudiera asistir con idéntica presencia al desarrollo de un 
organismo, cuantos secretos no descubriria! 

A esta apreciacién del valor original ya logrado, que nos hara 
gozar nuevas experiencias de claridad y de belleza; a esa presencia 
cientifica en lo que esta madurando para la cultura del futuro, esta- 
mos particularmente llamados quienes, por tener este oficio libre de 
la ensefianza, podemos sustraernos a las cotizaciones de un mundo 
que esta constantemente en peligro de extender a lo espiritual el régi- 
men de sus intereses materiales. Valoremos nosotros la literatura 
hispanoamericana. Y ustedes, los profesores extranjeros, que tienen 
sobre la esencial libertad de su oficio la libertad accidental de la dis- 
tancia, lleven al estudio de la literatura de la otra América ese amor 
sereno, sin pasién ni indulgencia, que es la fuente de todo verdadero 
conocimiento. 


Jorce MaNacH 


Co_umBIA UNIVERSITY 














NOTES ON THE ROLE OF GAUCHO LITERATURE 
IN THE EVOLUTION OF AMERICANISM 
IN ARGENTINA 


El americanismo rioplatense, says the Dominican critic Max 
Henriquez Urefia,’ is one of the three great movements in Spanish- 
American literary history, occupying this high position with the 
Humanism of Chile and Colombia, and Modernism. Argentine 
Americanism, as everyone knows, had its beginning in the famous 
“Notas del autor de los Consuelos,’* and since this pronouncement 
there has been a conscious effort, desultory though it might have been, 
to produce a body of literature which can be identified as the product 
of American soil. This laudable proposition evolved itself into a quest 
for a formula, and up until a few years ago the search never extended 
much beyond the tenet of Echeverria, which in part finds expression 
in the following statement : 


La poesia entre nosotros aun no ha Ilegado a adquirir el influjo y prepo- 
tencia moral que tuvo en la antigiiedad, y que hoy goza entre las cultas 
naciones europeas; preciso es, si quiere conquistarla, que aparezca reves- 
tida de un caracter propio y original, y que reflejando los colores de la 
naturaleza fisica que nos rodea, sea a la vez el cuadro vivo de nuestras 
costumbres ...® 


The use of native subject matter, such as physical surroundings, 
customs, and tradition, was resorted to by subsequent Argentine 
writers in the long process of building a loom upon which might be 
woven the national, and beyond this the American, literary pattern ; 
and this to the almost complete exclusion of the remainder of the 
above-quoted suggestion : 


... y la expresion mas elevada de nuestras ideas dominantes, de los senti- 
mientos y pasiones que nacen del choque inmediato de nuestros sociales 
intereses, y en cuya esfera se mueve nuestra cultura intelectual.‘ 


Echeverria put his ideas into practice in “La Cautiva,” and with 
Baudon 


1 El retorno de los galeones (Madrid, 1930), p. 21. 


2 Estéban Echeverria, Poesias varias (Vol. 3 of Obras completas) (Buenos 
Aires, 1871), p. 12. 


8 Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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... podriamos decir con justicia, que con “La Cautiva” ha nacido algo 
mas que una brillante produccién poética, pues con ella se ha colmado la 
empresa de incorporar al mundo de las artes las bellezas incultas de nuestra 
tierra americana.® 


The story of Americanism in Argentina is as long and interrupted 
as the political history of the Republic is turbulent. It is without the 
purpose of the present writing to sound the movement in general, 
but rather to consider post-gaucho criticism relative to the part to be 
played by gaucho literature in the solution of the commendable prob- 
lem of “paralleling the vindication of political liberty by developing a 
distinctive, autonomous literature.” 

During the three hundred years which comprise the colonial 
period (1515-1810) there was formed, in what is today the Argentine 
Republic, a popular oral literature. The improvisers of this early 
verse were the descendants of the first colonists to the plains of the 
Rio de la Plata. Coming chiefly from Andalucia, they arrived, as 
Bunge says, 

.. con su sonrisa de andaluces y su cefio de castellanos. Por sus fac- 
ciones correctas, sus cedosos cabellos y barba, y sobre todo por la gracia 


emoliente de sus mujeres, recordaban el arabe trasplantado a las orillas del 
Betis.® 


Inhabiting the vast Argentine pampas, these wild, freedom-loving 
men came to be called gauchos. A special Argentine type, they gained 


... la consideracién y el carifio de la sociedad con que vivian en contacto, 
y el aplauso y la exaltacién de sus hazafias por los poetas mas favorecidos 
por la musa del patriotismo nacional." 


The forms of the primitive verse treating this social class were 
many and varied, each pointing to a Peninsular origin.* These lyrics 
were sung to the accompaniment of a guitar by the troubadours of the 
pampas, called by Sarmiento cantores, but more popularly known as 
payadores. Their themes were limited in large part to love, merri- 


5 Héctor Roberto Baudén, Echeverria, Marmol (Buenos Aires, 1918), p. 54. 

® Carlos Octavio Bunge, Introduction to José Hernandez, Martin Fierro 
(Buenos Aires, 1915), p. 7. 

7 Juan de la C. Puig, Antologia de poetas argentinos (Buenos Aires, 1910), 
Vol. VIII, p. xvii. 

8 In its origins gaucho poetry’s most common line was the facile octosyllabic 


in various combinations which acquired native designations, cielito, vidalita, etc. 
The seguidilla was likewise a favorite. 
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ment, and death, though about 1810 patriotism came to be a popular 
subject, and after 1818 political verses were not uncommon. 

None of this primitive verse has remained to us, as we should 
expect of an oral literature: 


El viento de las pampas ha dispersado las palabras de las trovas y los 
fragmentos de las misivas de amor, que ya ningun sabio indiscreto podra 
recoger ni reconstruir.® 


So it is that in these notes on gaucho literature (poetry in particu- 
lar) we are obliged to confine ourselves to those poets who, cultured 
and instructed in the ways of the gay science, have formed that body 
of popular poetry which has been so happily called el mester de gau- 
cheria. 

The determination of the place which gaucho literature is to 
occupy in the movement to develop an autonomous literary art in 
Spanish America is a question which has, especially since the turn of 
the last century, elicited opinions from the best of Spanish-speaking 
critics, and these views temper somewhat the overenthusiastic writ- 
ings of the nineteenth century. We shall consider some of the former. 

Ricardo Rojas, the foremost historian of Argentine literature, 
emphasizes the significance of the gaucho school when he says: 


El alma nacional necesitaba un arte que reflejara la vida de esas cam- 
pafias, donde manan las fuentes aborigenes, autéctonas, genuinas del por- 
venir americano.!° 


This critic sees in the literature of the pampas, as exemplified by the 
two outstanding works of the genre, not only that long-sought-for 
exploitation of the terrufio so ardently urged by Echeverria, but vis- 
ualizes it as definitive in the history of Argentine culture: 


No vacilo en decir que el origen de la civilizacién en la pampa ha 
logrado su expresion literaria en dos poemas nacionales de caracter épico; 
uno en verso: el Martin Fierro; otro en prosa: el Facundo—ambos defi- 
nitivos en la historia de nuestra cultura intelectual." 


And writing of the “Santos Vega’ of Bartolomé Mitre, the same 
critic calls the protagonist of this poem 


... el arquetipo estético del payador y el simbolo de la poesia ameri- 
cana.) 


® Bunge, op. cit., p. 21. 
10 La literatura argentina; ... (Buenos Aires, 1924-25), II, 53. 
11 [bid., p. 840. 12 [bid., p. 937. 
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Rojas has had the opportunity to view the gaucho production from 
a point distant enough to afford literary perspective, yet the bulk of 
his utterances in this regard seem narrow and unrestrained when con- 
trasted with those of other contemporary students of American 
letters. 


Even the apparent originality of gaucho poetry is questioned by 
the observation of Miguel de Unamuno: 


Pues yo le digo que quien quiera encontrar en la literatura criolla algo 
profundo y netamente espafiol debe ir a buscarlo, como yo lo he hecho, en 
Hidalgo mismo, en Ascasubi, en Estanislao del Campo, en José Hernandez. 
Todo ello es profunda e intensamente espajiol, incluso el lenguaje. Como 
dije en un estudio que hace ya afios dediqué al Martin Fierro, parece que 
al encontrarse los espafioles ahi en condiciones sociales y de lucha analogas 


a las que aqui produjeron nuestros viejos romances, el alma del romancero 
resucit6."4 


This viewpoint is not different from that of Menéndez y Pelayo, 
who sees in la literatura gauchesca a well-defined seal of its Spanish 
origin : 


Estos poetas, sea cualquiera su valor intrinsico, son al cabo de nuestra 
familia; hablan, no muy estropeada, la lengua de nuestro vulgo, y son los 
tinicos que pueden revelarnos algo de lo que verdaderamente piensa y siente 
el pueblo de los campos, la masa que mas intacta se ha conservado de la 
antigua colonizacién espafiola.™* 


With the poetry of Hilario Ascasubi in mind, Garcia Velloso 
writes : 


El lenguaje que emplea este poeta es el mismo que usaron luego Del 
Campo y Hernandez, tan pintorescamente. En realidad es el castellano del 
siglo XVI desvirtuado por cierto caudal de americanismos o de barbaris- 
mos. Por lo regular estos barbarismos resultan de alteraciones fonéticas, 
y no es dificil hallar tras el apédcope de infinidad de palabras, arcaismos 
netamente castellanos, o expresiones andaluzas.*® 


Echeverria, the first and one of the greatest of americanistas, 
exposed the weakest feature of his literary creed when he wrote: 


El unico legado que los americanos pueden aceptar y aceptan de buen 
grado de la Espafia, porque es realmente precioso, es el del idioma; pero 


18 Contra esto y aquello (Madrid, 1912), p. 61. 
14 Antologia de poetas hispano-americanos (Madrid, 1895), Vol. IV, p. cxcvi. 


15 FE. Garcia Velloso, Historia de la literatura argentina (Buenos Aires, 
1914), pp. 394-95. 
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lo aceptan a condicién de mejora, de transformaci6n progresiva, es decir, 
de emancipacién.'* 


a suggestion which is wisely repudiated by Calixto Oyuela: 


2 Puede aceptarse una lengua, rechazando a la vez de todo en todo el 
pensamiento, el modo de imaginar, y de sentir y de expresar, que de con- 
suno la engendraron, amamantaron y desarrollaron hasta el altisimo grado 
de perfeccién en que hoy se encuentra? La lengua no es un ropaje exte- 
rior, que pueda sacarse, ponerse y cambiarse a voluntad, sino la expansién 
inmediata que lleva embebida esencialmente el alma del pueblo que la 
posee.?? 


The language of Spanish America was and is the idiom of el 
Manco, with more or less the same elements of grammatical develop- 
ment which have accompanied the speech progression of the mother 
country. Angel Rosenblat, a patient and thorough Argentine scholar, 
writes in this regard: 


América ha recibido el idioma espafiol no como una suma de fonemas, 
morfemas y semantemas, sino como un sistema organico y coherente. El 
hispano-parlante de América ha tenido que satisfacer sus necesidades 
expresivas dentro de ese sistema, ...1® 


There is little, if anything, original about the language of gaucho 
literature, but this circumstance need not necessarily detract from the 
other qualities which do render it different; this despite the oft- 
debated question as to whether it is possible to produce an original 
literature without an independent language as its vehicle of expres- 
sion. Though in the matter of their depiction and presentation of a 
special type, of his customs and environment, gaucho letters have 
much to commend their singularity, the majority of present-day 
critics will not admit that local types, local customs, and limited sur- 
roundings as treated in gaucho verse and prose should be looked into 
as mirrors reflecting the characteristics of a continent. As Antonio 
Aita expresses it: 


16 Dogma socialista de la Asociacién de Mayo, precedido de Una ojeada 
retrospectivo sobre el movimiento intelectual en la Plata desde el atio 37 (Bue- 
nos Aires, 1915), p. 167. [Dogma socialista first printed in pamphlet form in 
Tomo 2 of the Jniciador of Montevideo, 1838. Ojeada, etc., first printed at the 
Imprenta Nacional, Montevideo, 1846.] 


17 Estudios y articulos literarios (Buenos Aires, 1889), p. 6. 


18 “La lengua y la cultura de Hispanoamérica,” in Nosotros, No. 288 (May, 
1933), p. 15. 
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Nuestra literatura, es decir la que yo considero de expresion netamente 
americana, aquella que tiende a reflejar nuestro caracter, el alma de cada 
pueblo, nada tiene que ver con esa literatura lugarefia o criollista, escrita 
en jerigonza, que ha venido cultivandose hasta hace pocos afios, con sus 
excepciones. Yo quiero hacer notar que al hablar de la sugestion del pai- 
saje americano, no pretendo que el artista circunscriba su labor a lo pura- 
mente anecdotico. El paisaje americano sigue siendo un valor inexplorado 
para nuestros artistas.’® 


Aita considers the gaucho and his time as a passing phase of 
American history, and as such the literature which treats of him does 
not symbolize the artistic ambitions of a continent: 


Pero también creo un grave error esa inclinacién que hace buscar en lo 
gauchesco la raiz de nuestra modalidad. El gaucho fué un aspecto transi- 
torio en nuestra vida nacional. El gaucho no es la tradicién, ni la perso- 
nalidad que encarna nuestra aspiraciOn; fué un episodio, y como tal digno 
de la crénica, si se quiere.?° 


Like Aita, Carlos Alberto Erro sees in lo gauchesco its episodic 
nature, and observes that other types will arrive to take the place of 
or supplement the old: 


Yo siento frente a la frescura infantil de nuestros pueblitos de campafia 
la misma emoci6n familiar que ante un gaucho, una casa baja o un patio 
con aljibe. Para mi lo criollo es algo que esta llegando, y asi como llegé 
el gaucho, llegan, sucesivamente, nuevas presencias tipicas.** 


This opinion has its exact opposite in that of Leguizamon: 


Lo argentino se va. Es urgente salvarlo antes que se pierda para 
siempre.?? 


Erro suggests to us that the history of any society is constantly 
changing. To limit the traits of a country, and much less those of a 
continent, to a transitory aspect of its history is manifestly unnatural. 
It is a narrow procedure to take a fleeting moment of a nation’s past 
and employ it in literature as the foundation upon which to build a 
distinctive and independent structure. 

Erro continues : 


19 Ta literatura y la realidad americana (Buenos Aires, 1931), p. 35. 
20 [bid., p. 38. 


21 Medida del criollismo (Buenos Aires, 1929), p. 25. 


22 Martiniano Leguizamén, Paginas argentinas; ... (Buenos Aires, 1911), 
p. 145. 
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Limitar lo criollo al gaucho, a lo legendario y tradicional, me parece tan 
absurdo como juzgar el caracter de un hombre por su conducta a los veinte 
afios. Quien no sea apto para sentir, a la vez, las cosas que van emergiendo 
con una virgen presencia, quien no pueda emocionarse ante ellas familiar- 
mente, sera un criollo de otra época, mas no el criollo que tiene que venir, 
el criollo que debe ser un hombre de hoy.?* 


If it is the function of literature to interpret life, the interpretation 
will be no more valuable than the quality and extent of the life inter- 
preted. The elements of a given literature should not then be confined 
to one colorful feature of a by-gone age. As Erro says, the criollo 
who is incapable of reacting to the new belongs to another day ; and 
it might be added that he will have little to do with the future, for he 
does not identify himself with the present. 

A healthier ideal of Americanism, born of more refined literary 
tastes, is evident in the views of contemporary critics; and nowhere 
is this new departure more manifest than in the following quotation 
from a study of Manuel Ugarte: 


Claro esta que no defendemos las formas gauchescas, que fueron la 
primera valvula de escape ofrecida a la personalidad moral del Continente. 
Nuestro gusto, educado por las lecturas, sdlo puede ver en esos ensayos un 
antecedente poco feliz. Si las nuevas generaciones se ataran a esa tradi- 
cién, seria como para desesperar del progreso y de nosotros mismos.”* 


The gaucho, his customs and environment, though most colorful 
and attractive, were but one phase of American life. When the three- 
quarters mark of the nineteenth century was reached, the gaucho had 
practically ceased to exist as the type depicted in literature. From 
about 1854 on, wave after wave of foreign immigration brought many 
a Juan Sin Ropa into the pampas, and these contributed to society 
ideas and manners strange to the native: _ 


El gaucho ha desaparecido ya casi por completo; el progreso material 
ha aniquilado su existencia; lo ha atado a un punto fijo, lo ha mezclado al 
extranjero.?5 


There is no doubt but that the treatment of the gaucho in culti- 
vated verse did much to foster originality in Spanish-American litera- 


28 Op. cit., p. 75. 
24 Las nuevas tendencias literarias (Valencia [1909]), p. 21. 


25 Osvaldo Crispo Acosta, “Lauxar,” Motivos de critica hispanoamericana 
(Montevideo, 1914), p. 159. 
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ture ; but with Aita and Erro we can say that the secret of autonomy 
in literature does not lie in the perpetuation of old types and condi- 
tions. Neither does it consist exclusively in the idealization of tradi- 
tion nor in the description of physical surroundings. José Enrique 
Rodé outlined his conception of a national literature, including in this 
thought an underemphasis of those elements which characterize gau- 
cho writings : 

Es indudable que el caracter local de una literatura no ha de buscarse 
sdlo en el traslado de los colores de la naturaleza fisica, ni en la expresién 
pintoresca o dramatica de las costumbres, ni en la idealizacién de las tradi- 
ciones con que teje su tela impalpable la leyenda para decorar los altares del 
culto nacional. Mas extensa, mas varia, es la raiz que anuda la creacién del 
poeta al suelo donde se produce. En la representacion de las ideas y los 
sentimientos que flotan en el ambiente de una sociedad humana; en la huella 
dejada por una tendencia, un culto, una afeccion, una preocupacion cual- 
quiera, de la conciencia colectiva, en las paginas de la obra literaria.”* 


In different language Rodo has given expression to ideas very 
similar to those penned by Echeverria." It is the collective conscience 
of a people which, faithfully explored and interpreted, lends unity and 
originality to the pages of their literature. Gaucho letters do not 
satisfy these requirements, and should therefore serve the same pur- 
pose as any localized branch of letters in the evolution of American- 
ism ; together with the many other elements of social and intellectual 
life they should play their part, and this rdle is naturally a very limited 
one. 

The literature which treats of the gaucho is a special literature. 
History, legend, tradition, customs, environment, etc., have ever had 
their share of participation in the formulation of national belles lettres, 
and in so far as Spanish America is concerned these same ingredients 
must necessarily occupy their appropriate category, along with others 
of a more psychologico-racial nature, in that orientation of letters 
along a via leading to distinction. 


José E. Espinosa 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


26 El mirador de Préspero (Montevideo, 1913), p. 347. 
27 See quotation on p. 85 above. 
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Se ha dicho y repetido que la lengua espafiola es la lengua poética 
por excelencia. Queda esto probado desde sus mas remotas manifesta- 
ciones, por el romance, forma de versificacién esencialmente espafiola ; 
por el refran, que se vale del verso para expresar con mayor fuerza el 
“dicho agudo y sentencioso de uso comtn” ; queda probado por esas 
espontaneas creaciones populares llamadas coplas o cantares, que 
improvisa quien no tiene la menor nocidn de lo que sea el arte poética ; 
lo prueban las admirables saetas de los andaluces, que brotan de cere- 
bros incultos con la frescura de flores silvestres. 

Recordemos también al llamado Ciego de Zaragoza, campesino 
aragonés de fines del pasado siglo, analfabeto y privado del don de la 
vista, que lleg6 a componer inspiradas poesias, que se recogian al 
dictado. 

Precisamente de esa misma riqueza de palabras rimadas proviene 
la cacofonia, tan exuberante en la lengua espafiola, que es vicio de 
lenguaje no siempre posible de evitar. En la conversacién corriente 
se rima a veces sin darse uno cuenta de ello, hasta que un oido fami- 
liarizado con consonantes y asonantes lo hace notar. Un Jourdain 
espafiol se sorprenderia de saber que, si no siempre, ha estado muchi- 
simas veces hablando en verso sin saberlo. 

Recuérdese la anécdota de José Zorrilla. Hallandose el gran poeta 
nacional en Méjico, supo que una compafiia de aficionados iba a repre- 
sentar uno de sus dramas: El pufial del godo. Zorrilla, que por estar 
indispuesto no pudo asistir a la representacién, como deseaba, pidid 
a un amigo suyo que fuese a verla para enterarle de como habia resul- 
tado. Al regresar el amigo del teatro, y al entrar en el cuarto del 
poeta, que estaba tendido en un divan, le pregunt6 con desmayada voz: 


2 Qué tal lo hicieron los godos? 


y contest6 el amigo sin vacilar : 


Hombre, lo hicieron tan mal, 
que ya buscaba el pufial 
para matarlos a todos. 


Ese don de improvisar ha pasado, por ley de atavismo, a los des- 
cendientes de espafioles en las republicas hispanoamericanas. Edward 
Lucas White, en su novela de costumbres paraguayas titulada El 
Supremo, libro I, capitulo III, “Impromptus and Pelotitas,” trata de 
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esas improvisaciones, que causarian el mayor asombro en cualquier 
extranjero. La escena ocurre en Asuncién. Mr. Hawthorne esta 
invitado a comer en casa de D. Desiderio. Sentados a la mesa los 
comensales, se habla de varios asuntos. De pronto Carlota, al notar 
que su hermano esta inapetente, le dedica unos versos improvisados 
para animarlo. Otra hermana, Leite, hace lo propio. Carlota, entre- 
tanto, después de hacer una bolita con una miga de pan, la dispara 
con los dedos, con certera punteria, y al darle a su hermano en el 
lobulo de la oreja, inicia una tercera estrofa. Entonces es él quien, al 
devolver el agravio a su hermana, con otra pelotita, acompajfia el 
disparo con nueva improvisacién; pero esa pelotita no la alcanza a 
ella, sino al que se senté a su lado; éste replica en verso inmediata- 
mente, y mientras pelotitas van y pelotitas vienen, menudean los 
versos, se cruzan las estrofas entre risas y algazara, y el comedor 
queda convertido en antesala del Olimpo. Y Mr. Hawthorne :qué 
hace tan callado? “;Que hable Mr. Hawthorne! ; Que improvise!” 
Carlota le invita gentilmente a hacerlo, con una graciosa redondilla. 
Nuestro invitado se turba, y aunque con ganas de entrar en el juego, 
su desmafia es evidente. El jamas ha improvisado versos en espafiol ; 
gracias a que pueda hablar en corriente y llana prosa. Pero el 
enemigo ataca, saltan por todos lados pelotitas de las que él es blanco 
inevitable, y por fin, ya arrastrado por la corriente, balbucea unas 
palabras enristradas en forma de verso, verso nico que bien puede 
ser de pie forzado, pues lo completa otro de los comensales, con la 
misma facilidad con que Cyrano de Bergerac hallaba sus consonantes 
al cruzar su espada con el vizconde de Valvert. 

La facultad de improvisar ha llegado a lo maravilloso e inconce- 
bible en el payador argentino, el cual no solo sabe hablar en verso con 
la facilidad y soltura con que se habla en prosa, sino que también sabe 
indignarse, injuriar, agredir, defenderse, herir y hasta matar al 
compas de las estrofas que va improvisando. 

En los libros de texto—cuentos 0 novelas — que leemos en la 
clase, tropezamos con frases o parrafos de tal armonia, que pudieran 
parecernos versos, libres o rimados. De varios autores espafioles 
(Bécquer, Valle-Inclan, Juan Ramon Jiménez y otros), se ha dicho 
que son siempre poetas, aun escribiendo en prosa. Véase la muestra: 


Y trajo hasta mi el aroma 
de las flores deshojadas 


dice Valle-Inclan en Sonata de primavera. 
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Vi pasar sus sombras blancas 
a través del presbiterio 


dice en El miedo. 


Pereda escribe en Pefias arriba: 


.. montes y colladas van 
tajos y barrancas vienen, 


y en el mismo libro: 


.. las manchas verdosas de sus praderas, 
los puntos blancos de sus barriadas, ... 


Dice Azorin en Las Nubes: 


.. mira pasar a lo lejos 
sobre el cielo azul, las nubes, 


todos ellos versos puros, a punto de engarzar en alguna estrofa. El 
mismo Pio Baroja, que segin Madariaga es duefio de “un estilo que 
no tiene rival en Espafia por su sencillez,”* es cultivador inconsciente 
del ritmo en algunos parrafos de sus escritos. 

j Adiés, Cordera! de Leopoldo Alas, que todos conocemos, ofrece 
esas suavidades ritmicas de nuestro idioma: 


Acompafiaba el augusto silencio 
de tarde en tarde 
con (un) blando son de perezosa esquila. 


Sobre todo en El capitén Veneno, de felicisima memoria, hay un 
parrafo de tal tersura y ondulacién, que deberiamos leerlo siempre a 
los alumnos, con el fin de iniciarlos en la comprensidon de las bellezas 
ritmicas del nuevo idioma al que dedican su tiempo y su interés. Si 
el interés falta, tal vez podremos despertarlo en algunos. He aqui el 
parrafo: 

Continuaba, eso si, por terquedad aragonesa, 
mas que por otra cosa, 
diciéndose su mortal enemigo 
y hablandole con aparente acritud y a voces, 
como si estuviera mandando soldados ; 
pero sus ojos la seguian 
y se posaban en ella con respeto; 


1 Semblanzas literarias contemporéneas. 
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y, Si por si acaso se encontraban con la mirada 
(cada vez mas grave y triste desde aquel dia) 
de la impavida y misteriosa joven, 

parecian inquirir afanosamente 

qué gravedad y tristura eran aquéllas. 


Sin gran esfuerzo podriamos considerar esas lineas como una 
muestra de la poesia del modernismo. 

En las mas corrientes descripciones de paises y lugares, asoma la 
influencia de la rima. Para describir el clima de Madrid, traidor a 
veces por la influencia del Guadarrama, se dice: “El aire del Guada- 
rrama es tan sutil / que mata a un hombre y no apaga un candil.” 
Se afirma de Sevilla, para ponderar su hermosura, que “quien no vid 
a Sevilla / no vid maravilla” ; a lo cual replican los hijos de la incom- 
parable ciudad de la Alhambra: “Quien no ha visto a Granada / no 
ha visto nada.” 

El célebre pico de Teide, en el centro de la isla de Tenerife, coro- 
nado de nieve, ha dado lugar a que se diga de las hijas de las islas 
Canarias: 

Todas las canarias son 
como ese Teide gigante: 
mucha nieve en el semblante 
y fuego en el corazon. 


De Valencia se asegura que “tiene Valencia / del alma de las 
flores / toda la esencia.” 

2Y de Barcelona? Barcelona, ciudad fabril y comercial, ciudad 
prdactica, la Nueva York o la Chicago de Espafia, ha dicho en su idioma 
catalan: “Barcelona és bona / si la bossa sona” aunque la verdad es 
que: “tanto si suena la bolsa como si no suena / Barcelona es buena.” 

Esa lengua de vitalidad desbordante, que se extiende a veintidds 
paises diferentes y aun repercute en las costas de Turquia, en el hogar 
de los hebreos que en la Peninsula tuvieron su cuna ; lengua entonada, 
caudalosa, capaz de expresar con dignidad y sencillez a un tiempo las 
ideas todas que caben en la mente, esa lengua resulta insuperable como 
ropaje del caudal de filosofia popular que se encierra en la coleccién 
mas abundante de proverbios o refranes que se conoce en cualquier 
idioma. 

El Refranero espafiol esta sembrado de apotegmas en forma de 
rima. La viva imaginacién hispana, no satisfecha con la expresion 
escueta de la idea, reclama el halago del oido, que sdlo puede propor- 
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cionarle el verso: que sea verso en consonante o en asonante, regular 
o irregular ; no importa con tal que sea verso. 

La virtud de la caridad se expresa con sublime sencillez: “Haz 
bien / sin mirar a quien.” No hay que olvidar, sin embargo, que 
“Caridad bien ordenada empieza por uno mismo” ; pero eso en verso 
suena mucho mejor: “Primero son mis dientes / que mis parientes.” 

“A Dios rogando/y con el mazo dando” sienta mejor que el 
conocido: “Ayudate y Dios te ayudara.” “Al hombre osado / la for- 
tuna le da la mano,” queriendo decir que a veces precisa la audacia 
para encumbrarse, es preferible, por estar en asonante, a “Fray Mo- 
desto nunca fué prior.” 

“Mas vale un gusto que cien panderos” dice quien satisface un 
capricho sin temer las consecuencias ; pero la musa popular le replica: 
“A gran gustazo / gran porrazo.” 

j Chiton! que “por la boca muere el pez” se le aconseja al que 
puede descubrir algo en perjuicio de tercero, perjudicandose, al ha- 
cerlo, a si mismo. Digase con mas gracia: “Al gallo que canta / se le 
aprieta la garganta”; y aun se pueden afiadir otros dos, también en 
verso: “No diga la lengua / lo que pague la cabeza” y “No diga la 
boca / lo que pague la coca.” 

¢ Quién no ha echado jamas en cara a otro que “oyé campanas y 
no sabe donde”? ; Por qué no decirle: “Oyé el gallo cantar / y no 
supo en qué muladar”? 

El incauto que se expone a algun peligro, tarde o temprano sufrira 
las consecuencias de su imprevision, porque “tantas veces va el cantaro 
a la fuente, que al fin se quiebra” ; lo cual se recuerda mejor en verso: 
“Tantas veces va el cantaro a la fuente / que deja el asa o la frente.” 

Se dice: “La mancha de la mora con otra verde se quita,” para 
expresar que se halla a veces el remedio de un mal, valiéndose del 
mismo mal que lo ha causado; pero es mas expresivo asi: “Lo que 
tifie la mora / otra verde lo descolora.” 

“Entre col y col, lechuga” es lo mismo que decir en inglés : Variety 
is the spice of life. Aun se puede decir de otra manera en espafiol : 
“Todos los dias olla, amarga el caldo” y mucho mejor en forma 
rimada: “Cada dia gallina / amarga la cocina.” 

“Hombre prevenido vale por dos” es decir: hay que precaverse 
con tiempo para evitar una molestia o un mal mayor. Un pareado hexa- 
silabo nos sale al encuentro: “Hombre apercibido / medio combatido.” 

De la misma manera que un refran en prosa puede tener otro equi- 
valente en prosa o en verso, proverbios hay de dos versiones, ambas 
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rimadas. “Quien tiene cuatro y gasta cinco / no ha menester bolsico” 
es igual a “Donde hay saca y nunca pon / presto se acaba el bols6on.” 

El pareado hexasilabo asonantado: “;Quién es tu enemigo? / El 
que es de tu oficio” corresponde a otro octosilabo en consonante: 
“Arafia ;quién te arafid? / Otra arafia como yo.” 

El muy popular “La ocasién / hace al ladron” equivale a: “En 
arca abierta / el justo peca.” 

La filoséfica expresion familiar: “A tal padre, tal hijo” puede 
expresarse en verso de dos maneras: “Por do salta la cabra / salta la 
que mama” y “Cabra por vifia / cual la madre tal hija.” 

“Quien tiene tejado de vidrio / no tire piedras al de su vecino” se 
dice para dar a entender que no debe censurar a los demas quien tiene 
motivo de ser censurado. Digase también: “Callate y callemos / que 
sendas nos tenemos.” 

Para ser acertada una boda, los novios deben pertenecer a la misma 
clase social. Hay nada menos que tres refranes en verso para expre- 
sar esta idea: “La compafiia para honor / antes con tu igual que con 
tu mayor.” “La mujer con igual o menor / si quieres ser sefior.” 
“Si quieres bien casar / casa con tu igual.” 

Hay quien no satisfecho con haber logrado lo razonable y nece- 
sario, pide ademas lo superfluo. Ahi del refran: “Abad de zar- 
zuela / comisteis la olla, pedis la cazuela,” hermano del otro: “Conde 
y condadura / y cebada para la mula.” 

Bien esta el ser generoso, con tal de no llegar al vicio de la prodi- 
galidad: “Da y ten /y haras bien” o de otra manera: “El dar y el 
tener / seso ha menester.” 

“Antes no te cases / mira lo que haces” es lo mismo que: “El dia 
que te casas / o te sanas o te matas.” 

Un examen detenido de los proverbios nos hara ver que los hay 
en gran numero de versificacion irregular. Abundan las combinacio- 
nes de tres y seis silabas, como la ya citada: “Haz bien / sin mirar a 
quién.” 

De cuatro y siete: 

La experiencia 
es madre de la ciencia. 


De cinco y ocho: 


Carne que crece 
no puede estar si no mece. 
(Es muy natural que los nifios juegen, y no que 
estén quietos. ) 
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De seis y cinco: 
A muertos y a idos 
no hay mas amigos. 


Asno con oro 
alcanzalo todo. 


Amistad de yerno 
sol en invierno 


Quien tiene arte 
va por toda parte. 


De siete y seis: 
El bien no es conocido 
hasta que es perdido. 


El comer y el rascar 
todo es empezar. 


De cinco y diez: 


No hay mayor mal 
que el descontento de cada cual. 


Al desdichado 
poco le vale ser esforzado. 


Quien desparte 
lleva la peor parte. 


(Aconseja prudencia a los mediadores, no sea que 
les suceda lo que a nuestro sefior Don Quijote. ) 


De siete y nueve: 
A quien te da el capon 
dale la pierna y el alén. 


(Sé agradecido para con tus bienhechores.) 


De ocho y seis: 


Mas vale buena avenencia 
que mala sentencia. 








| 
| 
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De ocho y nueve: 
Si cazares no te alabes, 
si no cazares no te enfades. 


(Conserva la serenidad de animo, tanto en la pros- 
peridad como en la adversidad. ) 


Por otra parte, se encuentran en el Romancero multitud de pro- 
verbios que se ajustan de un todo a las reglas clasicas de la versifica- 
cidn; y asi los tenemos de cuatro silabas: 

No hay atajo 
sin trabajo. 


Mas da el duro 
que el desnudo. 


(Se puede esperar mas del avaro que tiene algo, 
que del generoso que no tiene.) 
De cinco silabas : 
Regla y compas 
cuanto mas, mas. 
(Conviene ser metédico y ordenado. ) 
Reyes tengamos 
y no los veamos. 


(La visita de los monarcas a sus estados, ocasiona 
gastos excesivos. ) 


Abundan los de seis silabas : 
El mozo y amigo 
ni pobre ni rico. 


Ninguno se embriaga 
del vino de casa. 


(Las cosas propias antes causan enojo que satis- 
faccion. ) 
2 Quién es tu enemigo? 
El que es de tu oficio. 


Cada uno estornuda 
como Dios le ayuda. 


(Cada uno hace las cosas del mejor modo que sabe 
o puede. ) 
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Dos potros a un can 
bien le morderan. 


(El mayor numero lleva ventaja en los combates 
y peleas.) 
No saques espinas 
donde no hay espigas. 
(No se debe trabajar sin esperanza de fruto.) 
Seca la garganta 
ni grufie ni canta. 
(Asi dicen los bebedores, para justificar su aficién 
a empinar el codo.) 


Hijo sin dolor, 
madre sin amor. 
(Lo que no cuesta gran trabajo, se estima en 
poco. ) 
Los hijos de buenos 
capa son de duelos. 


(Los bien nacidos estan dispuestos a hacer el 
bien. ) 


Hijos de tus bragas, 
bueyes de tus vacas. 
(Generalmente se atiende mas a los asuntos pro- 
pios que a los ajenos. ) 


Aunque en menor numero, se cuentan los refranes de siete y cinco 
silabas : 
El viejo que se cura 
cien afios dura. 
Desdichas y caminos 
hacen amigos. 


Dondequiera que fueres 
haz como vieres. 


El que no duda 
no sabe cosa alguna. 
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Los pareados de siete silabas son mas comunes en los refranes 
que en los otros géneros de versificacion: 


De los escarmentados 
se hacen los avisados. 


(Ensefia cuanto se aprende por la experiencia. ) 
Unos tienen la fama 
y otros cardan la lana. 


(Muchas veces se atribuye a uno, el bien que otro 
hizo. ) 


La mala lIlaga sana, 
la mala fama mata. 


(Es dificil desprenderse de una mala reputacion, 
una vez adquirida. ) 
Natural y figura 


hasta la sepultura. 


(Imposible resulta desprenderse del modo de ser 
de cada cual.) 


Quien hace lo que quiere 
no hace lo que debe. 


(Ensefia el estricto cumplimiento del deber. ) 
No se puede igualar 
sino ruin con su par. 
(Lo mismo que: cada oveja / con su pareja. Birds 


of a feather flock together.) 


Tienen gracia y soltura los innumerables pareados octosilabos: 
Bien te quiero, bien te quiero, 
mas no te doy mi dinero. 


Al que no esta hecho a bragas, 
las costuras le hacen llagas. 


(Es muy dificil hacer cosas a que uno no esta acos- 
tumbrado. ) 
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Quien a buen Arbol se arrima 
buena sombra le cobija. 


(Tiene grandes ventajes quien esta bajo la pro- 
teccion de persona influyente.) 


De dineros y bondad 
la mitad de la mitad. 


(No hay que creer todo lo que se nos dice de los 
ricos y de los virtuosos. ) 


Mas vale gordo al telar 
que delgado al muladar. 


(Ensefia que no se debe ser meticuloso hasta la 
exageracion. ) 
La doncella y el azor, 
las espaldas hacia el sol. 


(Asi como ofende al azor la vista del sol, perjudica 
también a la honestidad de las doncellas el de- 
jarse ver demasiado. ) 


Por codicia de florin 
no te cases con ruin. 


(Nadie se case por solo el interés. ) 


La fortuna de las feas 
las bonitas la desean. 


(Las mujeres poco agraciadas hallan a veces me- 
jores partidos que las hermosas. ) 


A gallego pedidor 
castellano tenedor. 


(Los importunos y molestos se exponen a desa- 
ires. ) 


Dando gracias por agravios 
negocian los hombres sabios. 


(Los hombres prudentes y discretos pagan inju- 
rias con beneficios. ) 
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Dos tocas en un hogar 
malas son de concertar. 


(Donde hay muchos que mandan, no hay buen 
gobierno. ) 


Mas vale pan con amor 
que gallina con dolor. 


(De poco sirve la riqueza sin carifio. ) 


La rima en la filosofia popular llega hasta los pareados de nueve 
y de diez silabas. De nueve: 


No firmes carta que no leas 
ni bebas agua que no veas. 


De diez: 


Tu lo quisiste, fraile Mostén, 
tu lo quisiste, tu te lo ten. 


(El que no quiso seguir un buen consejo, debe 
sufrir las consecuencias. ) 


No queda mas tiempo ni espacio para el desarrollo de mi tema; 
para que resultase en cierto modo completo, habria que escribir un 
voluminoso tomo. Los refranes que preceden los he ido entresacando 
de una exigua coleccién que apenas llega a dos mil.? Hay que estar 
de acuerdo con los que dicen desdefiosamente que Espafia no ha 
producido gran numero de filésofos de fama mundial. Espafia no 
ha producido filésofos de gabinete; pero Espafia ha producido una 
filosofia que es la mas elocuente y a la vez la mas comprensible de 
todas las filosofias, porque es la filosofia de la vida diaria en toda su 
complexidad de manifestaciones; es la filosofia que se expresa, no 
por medio de férmulas sdlo al alcance de escolares y eruditos, sino 
con palabras lisas y llanas, en un idioma de tal flexibilidad, que con- 
vierte los conceptos mas abstrusos en faciles férmulas poéticas, 
merced al encanto de la rima popular. 


ALFREDO ELias 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw YorK 


2 El libro de los refranes, por José Maria Sbarbi (Madrid, 1872). 
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El propdsito de mi trabajo es en extremo modesto. Apenas tiene 
otro objeto que el de atraer la atencién sobre una laguna importante 
en el conocimiento de la cultura moderna en Espafia y mas concreta- 
mente de las fuentes ideologicas que alumbran el alborear de la sensi- 
bilidad romantica y prerromantica en la peninsula. Desde hace algun 
tiempo se ha intensificado el interés en este campo. Churchman, 
Peers, Adelaida Parker, Brereton, Boussagol, Jean Sarrailh y otros 
investigadores se han ocupado de las relaciones literarias entre Espafia 
y otros paises de Europa en los ultimos afios del siglo XVIII y pri- 
meros del pasado y gracias a sus trabajos vamos teniendo una idea 
del papel que desempefiaron en la renovacidén de la literatura espafiola 
escritores como Young, Gray, Macpherson, Scott, Alfieri, Byron, 
Chateaubriand o Lamartine. Pero sobre el influjo de Juan Jacobo 
Rousseau, el reconocido padre de toda la revolucién espiritual post- 
setecentista, sdlo se han dicho vagas generalidades sin que el tema, 
cargado de sugerentes tentaciones, haya incitado la curiosidad de 
ningun critico.* 

El hecho es tanto mas extrafio cuando un grupo selecto de intér- 
pretes del pensamiento actual ha demostrado cada vez con mayor 
nitidez, al examinar en sus raices el fendmeno romantico como arran- 
que de todo un estilo de cultura, hasta qué punto el alma contempo- 
ranea esta predeterminada por el naturalismo emocional del solitario 
de l’Ermitage. “Rien dans le romantisme qui ne soit dans Rousseau, 
et rien dans Rousseau qui ne soit romantique” afirmaba Pierre Las- 
serre en su libro Le Romantisme francais en 1907, tesis reproducida 
con poca diferencia por Ernest Seilliére al afio siguiente en Le mal 
romantique, essai sur limpérialisme irrationnel. Posteriormente un 
considerable numero de escritores ha insistido en tonos distintos, pero 
coincidentes en lo esencial, sobre la misma idea. Bastara citar, en 


1J. R. Spell ha publicado estudios que pueden ser el comienzo de la investi- 
gacién que echamos de menos: “A Tentative Bibliography of Spanish Transla- 
tions of the Works of J. J. Rousseau,” en Hispanic Review (1934, II, 134-52), 
“Rousseau’s 1750 Discours in Spain,” en Hispanic Review (1934, II, 334-44), 
“Pygmalion in Spain,” en Romanic Review (1934, XXV, 395-401), “Rousseau 
in Spanish America,” en Hispanic American Historical Review (1935, XV, 
260-67). En 1930 el estudiante de la Universidad de Columbia Frances C. Hayes 
hizo, por indicacién mia, una tesis de Master sobre “Rousseau in Spain.” 
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Francia, a Jules Lemaitre? y Charles Maurras ;* en los Estados Unidos, 
a Paul Elmer More* e Irving Babbit;> y en Espafia, donde se han 
seguido estos problemas con menor diligencia, el libro de Miguel S. 
Oliver, La herencia de Rousseau, y algunos comentarios que podria- 
mos encontrar en obras diversas de Ortega y Gasset, de Eugenio 
D’Ors y de algun otro ensayista.® 

Todo lo que sabemos de las relaciones personales entre Rousseau 
y los espafioles de su tiempo se reduce, salvo la correspondencia oca- 
sional con el duque de Alba y posiblemente con algtin otro personaje 
de la corte, a lo que él mismo dice en Las confesiones (segunda parte, 
libro VIL) sobre su pasajera amistad en Venecia por el afio 1843 con 
Carrid, secretario de la embajada de Espajia, un tal Fagoaga y princi- 
palmente con Ignacio Manuel de Altuna, el “virtuoso Altuna,” con 
quien convivid en estrecha amistad poco después durante una breve 
temporada en Paris. Sirvié entonces el joven vascongado, hombre de 
caracter ecuanime, de sostén moral y hasta material al antiguo pro- 
tegido de Mme Warens. Este le pago con una devocién sin reserva 
traducida por un elogio casi sin paralelo en su libro, pero ignoramos 
la huella que dej6é en su espiritu, fuera de la incitacion al cultivo de 
las ciencias porque “las artes no podian ser sino un descanso para un 
genio como el suyo.” Al volver a Espafia, Altuna fué uno de “los 
caballeritos de Azcoitia” y por tanto iniciador desde Vergara de una 
de las corrientes reformadoras que vino a extenderse luego por el pais. 

En cuanto a imitaciones directas, la unica conocida como segura 
es El Eusebio' de Montengon, novela pedagdégica inspirada en el 
Emilio. Afios mas tarde otra novela, La Serafina* de José Mor de 

2 Jules Lemaitre, Jean Jacques Rousseau (Paris, 1907). 

8 Charles Maurras, Romantisme et révolution (Paris, 1922). 

* Paul Elmer More, The Drift of Romanticism (Shelburne Essays, Eighth 
Series) (Boston, 1913). 

5 Irving Babbit, Rousseau and Romanticism (Boston, 1919). 

6 Sobre el interés por Rousseau en los ultimos treinta afios deben ser consul- 
tados los siguientes trabajos de Albert Schinz: “Le mouvement rousseauiste du 
dernier quart de siécle: essai de bibliographie critique,” en Modern Philology 
(1922-23, XX, 148-72) ; y “Bibliographie critique de J. J. Rousseau dans les cing 
derniéres années,” en Modern Language Notes (1926, XLI, 422-38). 

7 Pedro Montengén, Eusebio, parte primera... [cuarta] ... sacada de las 
memorias que dejé el mismo (Madrid, Antonio Sancha, 1786-88), 4 vols. 

8 José Mor de Fuentes, El caritio perfecto o Alonso y Serafina. Novela 
(Madrid, Cano, 1798). Esta edicién es rara. La mas conocida es la que lleva 
por titulo La Serafina (Madrid, Repullés, 1807). 
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Fuentes, revela en su forma epistolar, en el tono general y en varios 
rasgos del argumento una cierta influencia de Julia, o la Nueva Eloisa, 
obra traducida por el mismo Mor de Fuentes en 1836. 

Citado lo anterior, todo lo demas que se ha dicho sobre la influencia 
de Rousseau entre los espafioles pertenece todavia al reino de la con- 
jetura. Existe indudablemente en muchos poetas y prosistas de fines 
del siglo XVIII un fondo sentimental y filoséfico al cual debié contri- 
buir en gran medida “el maestro a quién — segin Van Tieghem — 
rinden culto los prerromanticos de toda Europa,” pero el aquilatarlo 
debe ser objeto de estudio cuidadoso. Menéndez y Pelayo afirma que 
La Nueva Eloisa, El contrato social y Emilio se leian asiduamente en 
Salamanca® y Meléndez Valdés en carta del 27 de abril de 1779 confia 
a su amigo Jovellanos la esperanza de tener pronto en sus manos un 
ejemplar de la ultima obra citada.*° No es de extrafiar por tanto el 
que encontremos en las odas, epistolas, discursos y romances del poeta 
salmantino un sentimentalismo humanitario y una embriaguez natu-| 
ralista que pueden provenir directa o indirectamente de Rousseau y 
hasta alguna huella inequivoca de su influencia como el romance titu- 
lado “Ausente de Clori, su amor solo es mi estudio,” donde se hacen 
alusiones precisas a la lectura de la Julia, o los siguientes versos de la 
“Epistola VII,” dirigida al Principe de la Paz: 

El labrador que por instinto es bueno, 
Lo sera por raz6n; y el vicio en vano 
Querra doblar su corazén sencillo. 


Tanto o mas que en Meléndez debié influir la lectura de Rousseau 
en su discipulo y compafiero de escuela Nicasio Alvarez de Cienfue- 
gos, de temperamento fuerte y apasionado. Junto a poesias en las 
que predomina el sentimiento de la naturaleza como “El otofio” o 
“Mi paseo solitario en primavera,” ambas muchas veces citadas, 
deberia estudiarse en este concepto su oda “En alabanza de un car- 
pintero llamado Alfonso,” modelo para aquella época de literatura 
revolucionaria y casi proletaria, en la cual se nos presenta al “carpin- 
tero vil” como imagen de Dios en la tierra frente “a los nobles magna- 
tes ... generacién del crimen laureada.””** 


® Historia de los Heterodoxos (Madrid, 1881), III, 268. 


10 Véase esta carta en Marqués de Valmar, Historia critica de la poesia 
castellana (Madrid, 1893), III, 86-88. 


11 Meléndez Valdés, Poesias (ed. Salinas), C.C. (Madrid, 1925), p. 285. 


12 Véase esta composicién en Poetas liricos del siglo XVIII, B.A.E., LXVII, 
27-29. 
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También en la prosa se prodigan los lugares comunes en defensa 
de la vida natural y del trabajo, en execraci6n del lujo, de la ociosidad 
y de la riqueza. En este sentido el sefior Robert E. Pellissier ha sefia- 
lado la influencia de Rousseau en algunos discursos de la revista El 
Censor.** Pero probablemente, antes que en la literatura, habria que 

| buscar el sello del pensador suizo en las teorias politicas, en la retérica 
revolucionaria y en el ingenuo idealismo de los legisladores de Cadiz. 
El contrato social es la primera obra que se traduce a nuestra lengua 
antes del afio 1799 y se reedita varias veces antes del 1812 en tanto que 
las otras no empiezan a divulgarse en castellano hasta la segunda 
década del siglo XIX.** Las doctrinas del pacto, de la soberania 
popular, de la igualdad natural entre los hombres aparecen con fre- 
cuencia en discursos y periddicos de aquellos afios, habiendo pasado 
alguna de ellas al texto constitucional. Y Jovellanos escribe en 1810 
a su amigo Lord Holland que “los pocos jévenes que leen entre noso- 
tros estan imbuidos de las ideas de Juan Jacobo y de Mably.’’* Sin 
embargo no debié de calar muy hondo el contagio cuando el ciudadano 
estadounidense Carlos Le Brun, fervoroso secuaz de Rousseau como 
puede comprobarse leyendo su Ojeada politica u observaciones sobre 
la revolucién de Espaiia que fijan las causas de su malogro, condena 
casi sin excepcién, con mordaz ironia en mas de un caso, a todos los 
liberales espafioles en el libro Retratos politicos de la revolucién de 
Espana, salido a luz en Filadelfia en 1826. 

Mayor conocimiento que de las imitaciones e influencias poseemos 
de los juicios, en la mayoria de los casos adversos, sobre su sistema, 
gracias a las noticias que da Menéndez y Pelayo en la Historia de los 
Heterodoxos. Culmina la literatura polémica en contra de Rousseau, 
de Voltaire y en general de toda la filosofia enciclopedista en el libro 
La falsa filosofia, crimen de Estado (1774) del P. Fernando Ceballos, 
el cual dejé inédito un Andlisis del Emilio o tratado de la educacién 


18 Cf. Robert E. Pellissier, The Neo-Classic Movement in Spain during the 
Eighteenth Century (Stanford University, California, 1918), p. 183. 

14 La primera traduccién conocida es la aparecida en Londres en 1799 con el 
titulo El contrato social, o principios del derecho politico. Segunda edicién. No 
se ha encontrado la primera. Spell recoge algunas noticias referentes a ella en 
“A Tentative Bibliography .... etc.” De otras obras, Palau, M.L.H.A., cita 
unas Conversaciones de Emilia [sic]. Trad. por Ana Mufioz (Madrid, 1797). 
No sabemos de qué se trata. Spell no recoge este titulo en su bibliografia. 

15 Cartas de Jovellanos y Lord Vassall Holland sobre la Guerra de la Inde- 
pendencia (1806-1811), ed. Julio Somoza (Madrid, Fuentenebro, 1911), II, 525. 
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de J. Jacobo Rousseau. No interesa citar la larga serie de escritos de 
indole semejante. Mencionaremos tan solo por referirse concreta- 
mente a nuestro tema un Folleto contra los filosofistas espaiioles ami- 
gos de Rousseau (1815) de autor andnimo y de muy escaso interés ;** 
y la impugnacion del Contrato social de Fray Atilano de Ajo Soldér- 
zano titulada El hombre en su estado natural (1819). 

Redujose la caudalosa literatura impresa en este tipo de obras a 
ataques cerrados, siempre repetidos, contra toda nueva doctrina, inspi- 
rados en la defensa de la escolastica, de cuanto encerraba en si la 
expresion “el altar y el trono” o en un sentimiento nacional un poco 
pueril a veces. De su actitud y caracter en muchos casos podrian dar 
una idea aquellos versos de José Calvo de Irazabal, donde con singular 
desenfado se resume el juicio sobre los nuevos filésofos : 


Son Voltaire, Spinosa, Rousseau, Helvecio 
un buf6n, un ateo, un loco, un necio. 


Atencién mas especial merecen las opiniones del erudito Padre 
Juan Andrés y de tres de las figuras mas representativas del siglo 
XVII: Feijéo, Forner y Jovellanos. 

No alcanz6 Feijéo, cuyas Cartas eruditas se interrumpieron en 
1760 la gran boga del ginebrino, que iniciaba por entonces la publica- 
cién de sus obras mayores, pero, atento siempre a las novedades, no 
paso para él inadvertida la aparicion de escritor tan singular. A él se 
debe sin duda la primera critica de Rousseau en la peninsula, una de 
las mas agudas y significativas, por afiadidura. Se trata de una refu- 
tacién al famoso Discurso sobre las artes y las ciencias, presentado 
a la Academia de Dijon en 1749. Aunque el texto original se publicé 
al afio siguiente, Feij6o conocia solamente al escribir sobre él un 
amplio extracto aparecido en las Memorias de Trevoux en 1851. To- 
mandolo como base dedicé al discurso el mismo afio una de sus 
cartas eruditas (nim. XVIII del t. IV), cuyo titulo dice : “Impugnase 
un temerario, que a la cuestién propuesta por la Academia de Dijon, 
con premio al que la resolviese con mas acierto, Si la ciencia conduce 
o se opone a la practica de la virtud ; en una disertacién pretendié ser 
mas favorable a la virtud la ignorancia que la ciencia.”” Combate el 


16 Folleto contra los filosofistas amigos de Rousseau, formado por ellos 
mismos y por su maestro, escrito por el Amigo de la verdad (Madrid, Imprenta 
de Ibarra, 1815), 48 pags. En una nota final el autor dice tener terminada y en 
espera de que alguien la imprima una impugnacién del pacto social que se titulara 
El burlador de los hombres: Rousseau y “que seran dos tomitos en octavo.” 
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benedictino espafiol los supuestos historicos que sirven de base a la 
tesis del discurso: la causa del lujo de los romanos no fué la comuni- 
cacién de las ciencias y las artes de los griegos, sino la riqueza; Es- 
parta, comparada con Atenas, mas que un pueblo virtuoso era un 
pueblo barbaro; la incultura no fué nunca favorable a los fines de la 
Iglesia, etc. Prescindiendo de los argumentos de detalle, veamos el 
juicio sobre la obra en conjunto: 


Yo no sé con qué ojos la mir6é aquella Academia para decretarle la 
corona ; porque todo lo que veo en ella es, debajo de un estilo declamatorio, 
visiblemente muy afectado, una continuada sofisteria, en que tiene el prin- 
cipal lugar aquel error légico que consiste en tomar non causam pro causa, 
junto con la inversién o uso siniestro de las noticias histéricas, que hacen 
toda la substancia de sus pruebas.** 


El autor no le inspira tampoco una opinidn muy favorable: 


Queria que creyesen que era muy ingenioso, viendo que tenia habilidad 
para hacer probable una extravagante paradoja; lo que con ese mérito sdlo 
nunca lograra conmigo; porque no tengo ni tendré jamas por hombre de 
buen entendimiento al que, en lo que escribe o discurre, no aspira a descu- 
brir la realidad de las cosas.'* 


No era sorprendente tal actitud frente a la paradoja rousseauniana 
en un hombre de la mentalidad de Feijéo que, si bien estaba dotado 
de un espiritu abierto y tolerante, habia concebido como tarea de su 
existencia el deshacer con las armas del estudio, de la razon y de la 
experiencia no sdlo los errores comunes del vulgo sino también los de 
los cultos.** Menos atin debe sorprendernos el ataque de D. Juan 
Pablo Forner, escritor de muy distinto caracter, defensor esforzado 
de la tradicién y enemigo acérrimo de los fildsofos franceses. 

Forner preparaba, segun afirma Menéndez y Pelayo,”° una satira 
poniendo en solfa las ideas del Contrato social; arremete contra los 
enciclopedistas en la Oracién apologética por la Espaiia y su mérito 
literario y en general siempre que tiene ocasién ; pero el ataque mas 


17 Cartas eruditas y curiosas (Pamplona, Cosculluela, 1786), IV, 216. 

18 [bid., p. 215. 

19 Spell en el articulo citado “Rousseau’s 1750 Discours in Spain” se ocupa 
de la critica de Feijéo y de otra publicada en Méjico en 1763 escrita por el fraile 
dominico Christoval Mariano Coriche. 


20 Historia de los Heterodoxos (Madrid, 1881), III, 336. 
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definido a sus doctrinas lo encontramos en los cinco Discursos filosé- 
ficos sobre el hombre, escritos en torpe verso y acompafiados de largos 
comentarios o ilustraciones en prosa. A Rousseau dedica gran parte 
del discurso IV : Fin del hombre, de aqui deducida la inmortalidad del 
alma: y de ella, la existencia de Dios. Comienza preguntando a qué 
proposito dotd Dios de inteligencia al hombre. De nada le serviria, 
viene a decir, si apartandose de su mandato y siguiendo la opinién de 
“obscuros adivinos” y de “soberbios fildsofos” se rebela contra su 
destino : 
.. Necios humanos, 

no es vuestra suerte la virtud. : Felices 

ser queréis? ; Os adula la esperanza 

de vuestro cierto y primitivo estado? 

Id, id a los desiertos: en los bosques, 

hospedaje comin os echan menos 

vuestros hermanos los feroces brutos.?* 


Y continua haciendo la exposicién satirica de lo que él llama “el sis- 
tema extravagante de Rousseau” : 


Fué un tiempo (dicen) cuando el hombre, falto 
de entendimiento y locucién, vivia 
dichosamente en cavernosos montes ... 


Las ramas de agobiada encina le daban cobijo y sustento ... , no exis- 
tian ni la amistad ni las leyes, vagando por los bosques no aspiraba al 
ser de racional ... Pero un dia se cans6 de su estado feliz ... la libre 
Venus y el libre robo le fueron enojosos ... prefiriéd a la desnudez, el 
abrigo y la decencia ... y se constituy6 en sociedad, creo las leyes ... 


Entonces fué, cuando arrojaron lejos 
la pureza de si: su esencia entonces 
debié al desvelo de querer con ansia 
perfeccionar de su raz6n los dones ... 


Vino el hombre a ser hombre finalmente 
y salid del estado que le toca, 

si no miente el gran genio de Ginebra. 
De la razén que en su vigor se fia 


21 Discursos filoséficos sobre el hombre (Madrid, en la Imprenta Real, 1787), 
p. 109. 
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tales son las groseras invenciones. 
Hacernos brutos para hacernos buenos, 
y reducir el hombre a que posea 

sin uso la que engendra sus virtudes, 
duefio de un alma inutil: ;con qué labio 
osa dar la impudencia a los delirios 
titulo de sagaz filosofia ??? 


Y en la ilustraci6n a los versos citados, tras despectivas alusiones 
a “un célebre ciudadano de Ginebra” que “no ha mucho tiempo andaba 


errante por la Europa,” juzga el discurso premiado por la Academia 
de Dijon del modo siguiente : 


.. cualquiera perdonaria de buena gana el oropel de una elocuencia 
sibilina, por no hallar entre la pompa de las palabras las injurias mas 
atroces contra las sociedades civiles.?* 


La posicién del P. Andrés y de Jovellanos es bastante distinta y 
altamente representativa de lo que seria el sentir de muchos de sus 
compatriotas, de cuantos pertenecian al sector ilustrado. Ambos reac- 
cionan ante la personalidad de Juan Jacobo en un doble sentido, con- 
tradictorio en sus términos: de un lado el aprecio de sus méritos 
literarios y hasta una influencia positiva en el caso de Jovellanos; de 
otro, la hostilidad hacia unas ideas sociales de dificil arraigo en un 
suelo como el de Espafia. 

El P. Andrés fué un sincero admirador del arte de Rousseau. 
Ademas del entusiasta comentario sobre la Julia en su obra Origen, 
progreso y estado actual de toda literatura** (segunda parte, lib. I, 
cap. VII), divulgado por Menéndez y Pelayo en la Historia de las 
ideas estéticas, habla de Rousseau con elogio en otros dos lugares del 
mismo libro: en general, situandolo dentro de la literatura de su siglo, 
en la primera parte, libro I, capitulo XIV ; sobre su elocuencia y estilo, 
en la segunda parte, libro II, capitulo III. 

Ahora bien, cuando llega a valorar sus aportaciones al campo de 
la filosofia moral la admiracién se torna en severa censura. Por haber 


22 Discursos filoséficos sobre el hombre, pp. 110-13. 23 Tbid., p. 284. 
24 Esta obra, como se sabe, aparecié en italiano: Dell’Origine, de’ progressi e 
dello stato attuale d’ogni letteratura, dell’ Abate D. Giovanni Andres (Parma, 
Dalla Stamperia Reale, 1782-98). Casi simultaneamente se traducia al espafiol 


por el hermano del autor D. Carlos Andrés y se publicé en Madrid en casa de 
Sancha de 1784 a 1806. 
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sido poco citado nos parece interesante reproducir integramente su 
juicio: 

Noi abbiamo altrove parlato colle ben meritate lodi, e colle dovute 
restrizioni dell’eloquenza del filosofo ginevrino...; ma or considerando 
soltanto la sua morale si nell’Emilio e nella Novella Eloisa, che nell’altre 
sue opere, che miscuglio non vi troviamo d’idee singolari, di paradossi, 
d’errori, di sentimenti esagerati, di virti frenetiche, e di tratti sublimi, 
di ragionamenti sottili, e di superiori belleze! Merita luogo ne’ fasti 
letterari del nostro secolo, e forse nella storia de’ nostri costumi, il 
famoso suo discorso inavvedutamente premiato dall’accademia di Di- 
gione, in cui vuol provare, che la cultura delle scienze sia pregiudicevole 
alla purita de’ costumi, e che abbia sempre contribuito alla loro corru- 
zione. Il fortunato succeso di questo primo suo ardire servi forse pit 
di tutto ad incoraggirlo alla produzione dell’altre sue letterarie fatiche, 
le quali certo hanno recato gran guasto a’ costumi, alla religione, all’u- 
manita. E chi ha mosso i popoli alle anarchiche rivoluzioni, che mettono 
in combustioni tutta l’Europa, pit che il discorso su lineguaglianza fra 
gli uomini e il Contratto sociale del Rousseau !?5 


Mucho mas reveladora es todavia la actitud de Jovellanos. Hay 
en él en mayor medida que en ningun otro de los espafioles prerro- 
manticos una influencia cierta del escritor suizo, visible no tanto en 
las ideas como en determinados rasgos de la sensibilidad. La mayoria 
de sus biégrafos han sefialado dicha influencia y Azorin llega a califi- 
carle de discipulo de Rousseau e introductor en la literatura espafiola 
del sentimiento moderno de la naturaleza.”* 

Numerosos textos podrian aducirse en favor de tal aserto: las 
ideas liberales y humanitarias de su “Respuesta a la epistola de Mora- 
tin” ; los constantes elogios al pueblo en cartas particulares y en escri- 
tos ptublicos ; su fe en la futura creacién de una sociedad de naciones 
que asegure la paz universal ;?" el entusiasmo por el jardin inglés en 
la Carta a Philo ultramarino ;** muchas descripciones de los Diarios; 
y, en fin, afirmaciones como la de que “en el estado natural los hombres 
tienen una idea muy imperfeta de la propiedad, y, ojala que jamas la 


25 Op. cit., XVI, 57-59. Citamos por la edicién de Prato, per la Societa 
Vestri e Guasti, 1806-12, en 20 voliimenes. 


26 Azorin, Paisajes, en El Sol (Madrid), diciembre 27 de 1930. 
27 Véase Tratado tedrico-practico de ensetianza, en B.A.E., XLVI, 255. 


28 Carta a Philo ultramarino sobre arquitectura inglesa, publicada por 
Somoza de Montsoriu en Escritos inéditos de Jovellanos (Barcelona, 1891). 
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hubieran entendido!’’*® presentan indudable semejanza con ideas 
y sentimientos rousseaunianos. La defensa de las diversiones popu- 
lares y tradicionales en la ultima parte de la Memoria sobre espectd- 
culos recuerda a la que de las diversiones y costumbres de Ginebra 
se hace en Lettre a d’Alembert sur les spectacles; parte de las normas 
pedagogicas que trazo para diversas instituciones de ensefianza coin- 
ciden con las ideas del Emilio. La descripcién del castillo de Bellver 
esta penetrada de un hondisimo sentimiento de la soledad y del pai- 
saje, y en una de las cartas a Ponz, la que trata de las “Romerias en 
Asturias,” al describir lleno de entusiasmo las danzas y canciones del 
pueblo, exclama el escritor gijonés: 


El filésofo ve brillar por todas partes la inocencia de las antiguas 
costumbres y nunca esta virtud es mas grata a sus ojos que cuando la 
ve unida a cierta especie de placeres, que la corrupcién ha hecho en otras 
partes incompatibles con ella.*° 


Idea reiterada casi inmediatamente hablando de las costumbres 
biblicas : 

Tal es la pintura de la felicidad del pueblo de Dios... Dichoso el 
pueblo cuyas sencillas costumbres representan todavia al mundo corrom- 


pido una imagen de esta envidiable y primitiva felicidad que ha desapa- 
recido casi de su superficie.** 


Debe recordarse también que uno de los pretextos que se dieron 
para su encarcelamiento en Mallorca fué el de creerle inspirador de la 
traduccion del Contrato de 1799. Y a pesar de todo ello, aun dejando 
aparte las grandes diferencias de sus respectivos idearios, los juicios 
de Jovellanos sobre Rousseau no son menos adversos que los de los 
escritores ya mencionados : 
~ Rousseau pertenece al grupo de los “teoréticos que no han hecho 
mas que delirar en politica.”** Sus Cartas “muestran un espiritu 
suspicaz y quejumbroso y vano.”** Las confesiones estan “lIlenas de 
sofismas,” de “impertinencias bien escritas, muchas contradicciones 


29 Informe en el expediente de ley agraria, B.A.E., L, 103. 

80 “Carta octava a Ponz,” B.A.E., L, 299. 

81 [bid., p. 301. 

82 Cartas de Jovellanos y Lord Vassall Holland... , 11, 521. 

88 Obras de don Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos. Diarios (Memorias intimas), 


1790-1801. Publicalos el Real Instituto de Jovellanos, de Gijén (Madrid, Her- 
nando, 1915), p. 176. 
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y mucho orgullo.”** Y en el Tratado tedrico-prdctico de ensefianza 
juntamente con la condenacién expresa de muchas ideas revolucio- 
narias esta el alegato acaso mas fogoso que se escribié por entonces — 
primeros afios del siglo XIX —en contra del fildsofo ginebrino: 


De la perversién de los principios de la moral natural nacié el mas 
monstruoso de estos errores; so pretexto de amor al género humano y 
de conservar a sus individuos la integridad de sus derechos naturales, 
una secta feroz y tenebrosa ha pretendido en nuestros dias restituir los 
hombres a su barbarie primitiva, soltar las riendas a todas sus pasiones, 
privarlos de la proteccién y del auxilio de todos los bienes y consuelos 
que pueden hallar en su reunién, disolver como ilegitimos los vinculos 
de toda sociedad, y en una palabra, envolver en un caos de absurdos y 
blasfemias todos los principios de la moral natural, civil y religiosa.*® 


Ni en las lineas citadas ni en los pasajes de idéntico tenor que las 
siguen aparece el nombre de Rousseau, pero alusiones tan inequivocas 
indican sin que haya lugar a duda hacia donde van dirigidas. 

Intencionadamente hemos querido, en vista de los limites de 
tiempo fijados a nuestro trabajo, reducir el examen a la época anterior 
al triunfo del Romanticismo, aunque sea al aproximarnos a esta fecha 
cuando en rigor se inicia la difusién de las traducciones de Rousseau 
por Espafia y por tanto el momento de su mayor boga.** Los datos 
apuntados quiza nos permitan el ensayar una generalizacién que un 
estudio mas minucioso podra comprobar o rectificar. De ellos parece 
deducirse que los escritores espafioles del siglo XVIII frecuentaron 
la lectura de Rousseau mucho antes de que sus obras se tradujesen. 

Las nociones de la inocencia ancestral del hombre y de la comu- 
nidn panteista con la Naturaleza, en cuyo seno se vivifican voluptuosa- 
mente todas las potencias del instinto, no podian arraigar con facili- 
dad en un pais de intensa tradicion catélica como Espafia, donde habia 
venido exaltandose mas que en ningtn otro el principio del libre arbi- 
trio, de una finalidad ultraterrena de la existencia que debia ser con- 
quistada en una lucha constante, en la decisién consciente de cada 
uno de nuestros actos. 


84 [bid., p. 169. 

35 B.A.E., XLVI, 254. 

36 De la Nueva Eloisa, aparecen en castellano entre 1814, fecha de la primera 
traduccién, y 1836, siete ediciones. La primera del Emilio, hecha por el Abate 


Marchena, se publica en 1817 y se reimprime por lo menos cuatro veces antes 
de 1830. Para mas datos sobre las traducciones véase el trabajo del sefior Spell. 


~ 
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Toda la tradicién del pais, si bien debilitada en una época de ten- 
dencia reformadora, habia pasado ya por proceso de asimilacién a 
formar parte constitutiva de un temperamento muy definido. Ello 
explicaria la falta de receptividad entre los espafioles de su siglo frente 
a un espiritu que tan misteriosa atracciOn ejercié sobre el alma mo- 
derna. Llevado el andlisis mas lejos, hasta los mismos autores roman- 
ticos, creo que, con pocas variantes, veriamos repetirse el mismo fend- 
meno. Se caracteriza el Romanticismo espafiol por un inconfundible 
acento nacional y por la preferencia de los temas épico-dramaticos, 
de accién y dinamismo. No hay en él ni novelas psicolégicas como 
Obermann o Adolfo, ni sentimentalismo naturalista profundo y aun 
cabria afirmar que todo lo que existe en algun romantico como Es- 
pronceda o los liricos menores, de subjetivismo, de exaltacién emocio- 
nal de la personalidad, de rebeldia social, de simpatia por los deshere- 
dados y los parias viene diluido en toda una sensibilidad nueva y llega 
hasta ellos mas que directamente de Rousseau, creador y fuente, a 
través de romanticos franceses o ingleses como Chateaubriand, Byron, 
Lamartine y otros que gozaron de amplia fortuna en la peninsula. 

Probablemente seria necesario avanzar hasta el ultimo tercio del 
siglo XIX y fijarse en el ideario liberal de la primera Republica y de 
sus herederos en nuestra época, en los ensayos educativos de la Insti- 
tucién Libre de Ensefianza, en hombres como Giner, Cossio o disci- 
pulos suyos como Luis de Zulueta, cuya tesis doctoral verso sobre La 
pedagogia de Rousseau y la educacién de las percepciones de lugar 
y tiempo, o, en otro sentido, en ciertas tendencias de la sensibilidad 
modernista para encontrar huellas directas del autor de Las confesio- 
nes en el pensamiento politico, en determinadas orientaciones peda- 
gogicas y acaso en la literatura. 

Ello no quiere decir que el problema no sea digno de estudiarse 
con mayor detenimiento. La influencia de Rousseau ha sido dema- 
siado poderosa en toda Europa y sdlo podremos alcanzar un conoci- 
miento exacto de la época moderna en Espafia cuando hayamos lo- 
grado aislar lo que de mas caracteristicamente europeo y lo que de 
mas caracteristicamente espafiol ha habido en sus grandes conmo- 
ciones. 


ANGEL DEL Rio 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PAN AMERICAN DAY, APRIL 14— 
THE DAY OF THE AMERICAS 


By Presidential Proclamation fixing April 14 as Pan American Day, 
the people of the United States are called upon “to observe the day with 
appropriate ceremonies, thereby giving expression to the spirit of conti- 
nental solidarity and to the sentiments of cordiality and friendly feeling 
which the government and people of the United States entertain toward 
the peoples and governments of the other republics of the American 
continent.” 

Observance of Pan American Day has also been proclaimed by the 
presidents of the twenty republics of Latin America. 

The bonds uniting the twenty-one American nations become more evi- 
dent and important each year, in commercial, social, and cultural relations. 

Pan American Day offers an unusual opportunity to emphasize these 
relations, by holding ceremonies or meetings in observance of the day. 

Schools, colleges and universities, civic associations, women’s clubs, 
chambers of commerce, service clubs, and other groups observe Pan 
American Day each year. 

The Pan American Union will be pleased to supply material on which 
Pan American programs for this day may be based. This material may be 
secured without cost by addressing the PAN AMERICAN Union, WASH- 
IncTon, D.C. 


SUPERVISION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


The new section of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, that concerned with the supervision of foreign languages, will 
meet at St. Louis February 24, 1936, to discuss problems in the supervision 
of foreign languages. The subject of the panel discussion will be “The 
Place of Foreign Language Study in an Integrated Secondary School 
Program.” The chairman of the panel will be Wilford Aikin, Ohio State 
University, chairman of the Commission in the Relationship of Secondary 
School and College of the Progressive Education Association directing an 
Eight-Year Experiment in Curriculum Building among thirty selected 
high schools. The panel members will be: Paul Bernard Diederich, Ohio 
State University High School, traveling fellow for the Evaluation Staff 
of the Eight-Year Experiment; Henry Lester Smith, Indiana University ; 
E. W. Bagster-Collins, Teachers College, Columbia University; DeWitt 
Morgan, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis; Edward Herbert Cam- 
eron, University of Illinois; Laura B. Johnson, Wisconsin High School, 
Madison; Lilly Lindquist, supervisor of foreign languages, Detroit; Henry 
Grattan Doyle, Columbian College, George Washington University. 
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Heartiest greetings from California to my friends present at this 
meeting in New York and to those in other parts who enliven my days 
of dull routine with their letters of inquiry. How truly I wish it were 
possible always to speak with you, or to bring you my message viva 
voce by radio. 

This has been a year of real accomplishment in our Association. 
Since our last meeting, in Austin, Texas, we have added to our roster 
chapters in Florida, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Tennessee, 
and southern Texas. At the time of that meeting New Mexico and 
Florida had just completed organization; Oklohama and southern 
Texas were inspired by that meeting to join us, as members from 
those sections were present and carried home their enthusiasm. Re- 
membering that the trend of the previous years had been toward 
declining membership and dissolution of chapters, this awakening of 
interest in states which, except for Texas, had no chapters, makes 
us feel justified in believing that the cause of Spanish has been not 
dead, but sleeping, and that it is high time for all who wish to see this 
language regain its once proud eminence in our schools to awaken. 

As I look over my files, I lay a garland of rue for remembrance 
on what seem to be the tombs of Akron, El Paso, Chicago, Nevada, 
Lake Erie, Salt Lake, St. Louis, San Antonio, Southern Michigan, 
Hudson Valley, Washington, D.C., and Wisconsin. Thirteen chap- 
ters have left our ranks, and for three years none came to take their 
places. With the six new olive branches which are the hostages to 
fortune of 1935, we have now a roll call of twenty-six chapters with 
which to start the New Year. Thus we seem to be taking on new life, 
and it is my earnest hope that, if among those attending this meeting 
there are any who have been members of the lost chapters, they will 
take heart of grace and screw their courage to the sticking point of 
returning to their homes determined to revive those chapters, so that 
in 1936 all will have again taken their place among those present. 

If anyone is here from St. Louis, I take this opportunity to say 
that inquiries have been received from Miss Elizabeth Callaway, of 
Warrensburg, Missouri, regarding the organization of a chapter, and 
it would be a very fine thing if St. Louis would join with her and, 
from its experience, assist in bringing the lost sheep of Missouri into 
the fold of the Association. Please do not emulate your famous ani- 
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mal, the mule, in your “won’t-power,” but in your “will-power.” After 
all, the country owes a very great debt to the Missouri mule. Perhaps 
you can pull us all out of the slough of indifference. 

Before I take up the subject which I have chosen for the real 
theme of this report, permit me to extend to all of you my heartiest 
thanks for the way in which you have supported me in carrying out 
the suggestions which I made at the last meeting. The reports which 
have appeared in HisPanra show that almost all chapters have under- 
taken some definite line of work which will engage the interest and the 
devotion of all members, however infrequent their meetings or scat- 
tered their interests. More than ever I am convinced that this policy 
has done a great deal to arouse and to maintain loyalty to our profes- 
sion and to our Association, and I am deeply grateful that you have 
been patient with me when I may have seemed like Zélide, who was 
“forever goading the dormant souls about her into life.” After all, it is 
such “Socratic energy” which must animate us all in our teaching if 
we are to be successful in our high calling. The splendid response 
which you have made to my appeals this past year encourages me to 
hope that my recommendation for 1936 may be as willingly received. 
The foundation has been laid for the next course in our building. 

“A city built on a hill cannot be hid.” 

My plea for constructive development during the coming year is 
that we lay more stress on PUBLICITY. 

For years we have been using HISPANIA as a wailing wall, and 
weeping on each other’s shoulders because of the apparent decline in 
interest in Spanish and of the apparent indifference or hostility on 
the part of educators and administrators. We have been content to 
be a close corporation and to keep our grievances bottled up in our 
own bosom; to tell each other what a fine and useful thing Spanish 
is in the curriculum; to tell our own members what fine things we 
have been doing in our respective classrooms. We have seemed to 
think that we must take the lowest seats and avoid public notice. 

Why have we not seen to it that the work which we are doing is 
reported in the journals of education? Why should the National Edu- 
cation Association devote its Journal solely to the reports of gram- 
mar school teachers, technical educators and administrators, and 
high-school teachers engaged in other subjects of the curriculum? 
Do you ever see your work reported in your state educational jour- 
nals? When you have a meeting do you see to it that an account is 
sent to the local papers? Surely it has as much right to be placed be- 
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fore the public as the entertainments of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. Is not one of your chapter luncheons or dinners, with its fine 
program of Spanish music and talks on literature and travel, of as 
great importance as the High Jinks of the Business and Professional 
Women, or the meetings of Kiwanis and Rotary, the Elks and the 
Moose, the Lions and the Eagles, the Redmen and the Odd Fellows? 
Is not your accomplishment in times of peace as important as the 
commemoration of the World War by the Forty and Eight? Why 
should your school be better known in the sporting green (or pink 
as the case may be) than in the columns of educational news? 

One of the resolutions that is to be acted upon at this meeting is 
one that I have the honor to present, with the endorsement of our 
treasurer, Professor Guy B. Colburn; the president of the Northern 
California Chapter, Mr. John T. Reid, of Stanford University ; and 
Dr. Leavitt O. Wright, of the University of Oregon. It recommends 
that this Association include among its standing committees one on 
Press Relations, with a subcommittee in every chapter, whose duty 
shall be to see that chapter meetings are given prominence in local 
papers and in educational journals; that reports on the work of the 
schools in Spanish are included among those of manual training, auto- 
motive engineering, nature study, grammar school poetry, and similar 
projects and activities which absorb the pages of the state and na- 
tional teacher association magazines. 

We shall gain the respect and the interest of school administrators 
and the general public far more effectively if we give this evidence 
of pride in our achievement than if we go into a huddle and bemoan 
our lack of recognition. 

All of you know so well my resentment of the domination of our 
university courses by the schools of education, and of the stringent 
pedagogical restrictions imposed by those schools upon public school 
curricula, that you will not accuse me of going over to the enemy if I 
say that in direct line with my arguments for publicity I feel that we 
must be aware of the underlying reasons for the attitude of pedagogi- 
cal experts and school administrators. More and more I am coming 
to agree with them that we have only ourselves to blame for their op- 
position to languages as they are now taught. Please note carefully 
that last phrase—LANGUAGES AS THEY ARE NOW TAUGHT. 

Every thoughtful teacher will see that for the most part we have 
failed to take account of the changes in our student body. We have 
many of us refused to take stock of the history of education in the 
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United States. In an era when only a minority of the children of the 
country went farther in school than through the grammar grades, 
fewer subjects were taught, and languages were not taught at all, 
with the exception of Latin and Greek, which were a part of the Latin 
school curriculum which prevailed only in schools definitely preparing 
children of the privileged classes for college. It was only the boy or 
girl of the family of means who even considered the possibility of 
extended instruction through a college or university. 

With the establishment of free public education all children were 
given equal opportunity of continuing their education from the age 
of seven to that of twenty or older. What had formerly been a care- 
fully selected group of the fittest, intellectually or financially, was 
suddenly expanded to the entire body of American youth, regardless 
of social standing, financial advantage, or intellectual caliber. How 
could it be possible that all of these children should be equally capable 
in all lines of instruction? High school became a forcing bed for col- 
lege. The aristocracy of intellect, which had been recognized as such 
by the majority of families, and which had been accepted as a matter 
of birth as unattainable by the mass of citizens as the peerage of any 
European monarchy, now became the goal of every member of our 
American democracy. The standards of classical education which 
dominated all schools continued to be applied with no respect of per- 
sons, and when those fitted for other than professional careers were 
unable to meet the strict requirements no compromise was made and 
they were spurlos versenkt. In spite of the increasing number of 
failures, in spite of the shaking of heads over the “mortality” in the 
upper levels of high school and college, little was done to discover 
the reason, or, when that reason was discovered, to remedy the situ- 
ation. The mold was the same for each student, and if some could 
not fit that mold the fact was acknowledged with a sad shaking of 
heads, taken for granted, and the same rigid requirements continued 
in force. 

When the depression years made employment for the high-school 
graduate the exception rather than the rule, and he could not be 
absorbed into the business or industrial world, the public schools 
began to take into account the fact that something must be done to 
save this idle youth from becoming a dangerous citizen rather than 
a constructive one. Bars were let down, pupils were kept on at high 
schools, junior colleges dispensed with the former requirements for 
recommendation, but the courses of study and the methods of teach- 
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ing were practically unchanged. There is today an increasing tend- 
ency to recognize that there must be more than one type of teaching 
and curriculum material for these many types of minds and per- 
sonalities. In other branches of the curriculum, modifications have 
been made to meet the needs of the non-recommended student as 
well as those of the student adapted for a university career. 

In the field of languages, however, there has been less flexibility 
than in any other branch of study, unless perhaps mathematics. The 
old academic standards have been demanded and imposed, and it is 
because of the apathy or the conservatism of the teachers of languages 
that there has been developed an increasingly hostile attitude to the 
subject. Language as a field for research or for disciplinary training 
is still, in the minds of many of our university professors, the only 
objective. Fortunately the high schools and junior colleges are be- 
ginning to see that this subject may have an important cultural value 
for the average student who has little aptitude for the grammar or 
the technical procedures of the academic method. 

It is with great satisfaction that I see an increasing tendency to 
develop two types of courses, conducted along different lines, but 
each equally valuable. The Junior College of San Mateo, California, 
has found this bilateral course most satisfactory. The Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter has been instrumental in introducing a course of 
purely cultural study in the University of California as one phase of 
the preparation of teachers. In fairness to other languages I should 
say that the French Department of the University has for a number 
of years included such a course as one of the requirements for the 
Master’s degree or a teacher’s certificate. Professor Wilkins has been 
conducting a study for a syllabus for non-recommended students 
which should prove most valuable. No doubt in other states and 
university centers similar work is being done, and a number of fine 
texts for this purpose are available. Spanish seems to have accom- 
plished more in this line than the other languages. I am told that 
teachers of German are hard put to it to find satisfactory texts for 
the non-college type of student. 

What has this to do with my theme of publicity? I assure you 
I have not wandered off from my subject. The right publicity, assur- 
ing school authorities and the public that language teachers recognize 
the existence of different types of capacity and are endeavoring to 
meet the needs of each of these types, will go far to restore to us the 
confidence that we have come so near to losing. 
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Another form of publicity is of primary benefit to teachers but 
can be given prominence in language news. This is the Service 
Bureau. There are several types of this adjunct to effective teaching. 
One, the Exchange Bureau, is in process of organization by the 
Florida Chapter; another is the Research Committee, of which an 
example is that of Los Angeles; the third is the Service Bureau on 
the order of the well-known Service Bureau of Classical Studies in 
New York. 

The Modern Language Association of Northern and Central 
California is inaugurating a service modeled on that of the Classical 
Studies, in which the teachers of all the modern languages and of 
Latin are taking part. As a preliminary advertisement of the aims of 
the Bureau, an extensive exhibit was displayed at the recent Teach- 
ers’ Institute in San Francisco. The publishers co-operated with us 
by presenting the Bureau with samples of their textbooks in the 
several languages, to be a permanent contribution. Samples of maps, 
cards, project suggestions, book lists, victrola lists, songbooks, 
mounted pictures, posters, travel booklets, drill exercises, publications 
(including, of course, HisPANIA and many reprints of the symposia 
which have appeared in it), foreign magazines, and newspapers were 
offered for inspection as the material which teachers could order 
through the Bureau. We have a room in one of the high schools 
which will be kept open on Saturdays to which teachers from outlying 
districts can come for information and to examine the material which 
they can order through the Bureau. (In parentheses, may I say that 
if any chapters are interested in establishing such an exchange I shall 
be glad to hear from them and will see that their questions are an- 
swered. If, while you are in New York, you could visit the Bureau 
of Classical Studies, you would find it well worth the pains. ) 

You will perhaps be interested and gratified to know that of all 
the languages represented Spanish and German had the largest dis- 
play, the Spanish even outranking the German. In other words, the 
Spanish teachers took more active interest than any other group, 
while the French group had very little. Here is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the weakness in publicity which has been too long character- 
istic of all the language groups. 

One of the most effective forms of service and publicity is the 
bulletin which is issued by a number of chapters. Many of you are 
familiar with the News Letter of Sigma Delta Pi, and Northern 
California Chapter has just launched De Vez en Cuando. The book 
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news in this should suggest a means of increasing the number of 
books on Spain and Spanish America in our school and public libra- 
ries. Through the latter the subject can be presented in an effective 
manner by means of their system of special and timely displays of 
worth-while books, and Spanish teachers should see to it that such 
means of publicity are used. 

Radio is being used to a greater extent than last year, and it is to 
be hoped that if press relations committees are formed they will 
extend their functions to include this very effective way of making 
known to the public the place Spanish fills in the background of 
American history and language and its definite value in the educa- 
tional scheme. 

Thank you for listening so patiently to me—I have long had this 
matter deeply at heart, and, like the Psalmist, have refrained even 
from good words, though it was pain and grief to me, but at length 
the fire kindled and at the last I spake with my tongue! 

“Neither do men light a lamp and put it under a bushel, but on 
the stand ; and it shineth to all that are in the house. Let your light 
so shine among men that they may see your good works!” 


MEETINGS 


Fall meetings for many of the chapters occur in late November or 
mid-December, and judging from the reports there has been a good deal 
of activity. 

Llano Estacado: The January meeting was devoted to presentation 
and discussion of methods and devices in the teaching of Spanish. An 
interesting item in the report is the study of a recent movement to make 
Spanish compulsory in the schools of Texas. (Note.—We hope to hear 
more of this movement and of the reaction of schools and public to such 
an innovation. ) 

Minnesota: The members were brought into close touch with South 
America in the informal talks presented at their November meeting. The 
experiences of Mr. H. P. Archerd, of Hamline University, in Peru, and 
of Miss Elizabeth Wallace in Mexico, were balanced by those of Sr. Ben- 
jamin Alvarado, of Colombia, who spoke not only of his own country but 
of his adaptation to the ways of the United States. The reading of Miss 
Wallace’s poem, “Flight over Mexico,” recently printed in Three Americas, 
and the showing of moving pictures taken in Mexico by Mr. LeFort, 
added zest to the meeting, which was held in the home of Professor 
R. L. Grismer. 

New York: The December meeting concerned itself primarily with 
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plans for the encouragement of interest in things Spanish, voting to con- 
tribute $100 as a pledge of co-operation with the organization of the mu- 
sical forces of the public schools. A further contribution of $25 was voted 
to the work of the PWA in dressing dolls in the typical costumes of the 
various Spanish regions. The availability of such a collection of costumed 
dolls promises to be of value in the cultural presentation of the language. 
The offer of A.A.T.S. medals was extended to evening schools as well as 
to the day schools, which already lay great stress upon this method of 
encouragement. 

The January meeting was addressed by Dr. Frank Callcott, who spoke 
on “La ciencia en el siglo XIII.” 

(Note.—Perhaps this idea of enlisting the services of PWA may be 
useful to other chapters. It would seem practical to have such a collection 
of dolls kept in a case in one of the high schools, subject to loan. This 
could be the nucleus of a Service Bureau similar to the one now being put 
into operation in San Francisco by the Modern Language Association of 
Northern and Central California. Think it over!) 

Northern California: According to custom, the chapter combined its 
November meeting with the annual Teachers Institute. This year all the 
languages held a joint session for a panel discussion led by Dr. Walter 
Kaulfers, of Stanford University. The four topics introduced were: “How 
Can Modern Languages Be Correlated with Other Departments ?” ; “What 
Achievement Can Be Expected from Non-College Material?”; “What 
Achievement Can Be Expected from College Material ?”; “How Can the 
Administration Meet the Problems of Both Groups?” These were dis- 
cussed respectively by Miss Martha Schaller, representing German; Miss 
May D. Barry, Spanish; Mrs. Belle Bickford, French; and Miss Mary 
Eleanor Peters, Spanish. Following the discussion the meeting adjourned 
to inspect the very colorful and elaborate exhibition prepared by the Service 
Bureau of the Modern Language Association of Northern and Central 
California. This included complete displays of the textbooks in modern 
languages, presented to the Bureau by the publishing houses; projects; 
pictures ; posters ; teaching devices ; music publications—songs and dances ; 
flags ; costumes and realia; bibliographies and catalogues. 

Northern Ohio: “Impressions of a Two Months’ Stay in Spain” was 
the subject of the talk of Mrs. Howard Dittrick, recently returned from 
abroad. 

Northwest Chapter: The fall meeting centered around a talk by Pro- 
fessor Antonio de la Torre, of the University of Washington, who has 
recently returned from a sabbatical leave spent in Peru. The next meeting 
will be held in the spring, and a third activity will be, as usual, the spon- 
sorship of a Spanish film at a local theatre. 

San Jacinto: The recently formed chapter in southern Texas has 
adopted the name of the famous battle which won Texas independence. 
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Although a new organization, the members are enthusiastically shaping 
plans for helpful and constructive programs which are prepared in turn 
by the cities whose teachers compose the chapter. The subject of the 
November meeting was Mexico, discussed by travelers who had visited 
that country in the summer, and who spoke on Mexico City, the National 
University, Puebla and the convent of Santa Monica, and Oaxaca. As 
it was a luncheon meeting, at the Mexico City Restaurant of Houston, the 
table was decorated with flowers al estilo oaxaquefio, and with Mexican 
pottery and textiles. Guests of honor were Miss Joy Hindle and Miss 
Ramona de Choudens, Puerto Rican exchange teachers. 

San Joaquin: Professor John T. Reid, of Stanford University, ad- 
dressed the January meeting at Fresno State College. His subject was 
“Las condiciones sociales de la Espatia contempordnea.” One of the mem- 
bers came over a hundred miles to attend the meeting. 

Southern Arizona: At the annual dinner meeting Sr. de la Torre 
Bueno, of Peru, gave a delightful address on “Childhood in South America 
a Half-Century Ago.” A later meeting was held in conjunction with 
Sigma Delta Pi, at which Dr. Fitz-Gerald paid a glowing tribute to the 
professor and art critic, Manuel Bartolomé Cossio. 

Texas: The meetings in November and in January were distinguished 
by papers on “The Apra Movement” by Miss Lillian Wester, and on “The 
New Spanish Constitution” by Dr. C. M. Montgomery, both of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. This chapter makes a feature of round-table discussions 
which provide stimulating conversation. 

(Notre.—These round-table discussions should be encouraged in more 
chapters, for there is far more to be gained when there is an exchange of 
ideas stimulated by one or two thoughtful papers or talks than when the 
entire program is made up of a succession of papers with no opportunity 
of fixing their important points by an interchange of comment. Smaller 
chapters which have the friendly custom of meeting in the members’ homes 
have a greater opportunity of mutual help and understanding than the 
necessarily formal meetings in a cheerless hall or committee room. The 
custom of the tertulia could materially help in breaking down barriers of 
shyness and self-consciousness, and in forming opportunities for friendly 
association in meeting the problems of a locality.) 


Mary ELEANOR PETERS 

















PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
[Department conducted by Dr. W. V. Kautrers, Associate Editor] 


Reading courses and placement testing on increase. The Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, Vol. XX, No. 1, October, 1935. 


Professor James B. Tharp’s conclusions from the “Second Annual 
Survey of Research and Experimentation in Modern Foreign Language 
Teaching” (pp. 31-36) are summarized as follows: “... . it may be noted 
that research is continuing and is scattered widely with more concentrated 
activity in the Central states. By inspection one may see [from the three 
tables of the Report] a correlation between frequency of research projects 
and frequency of curriculum change. Courses of study are being over- 
hauled, with teaching stress turning to emphasis on reading. Objective 
tests are increasing in use: as achievement tests for graduation and for 
correction of placement. Classes are being added—with some special atten- 
tion to civilization materials—and classes are being dropped. Although 
these reports are only samplings of nation-wide activity, and many cases 
of curricular loss may not have been reported . . . . it would seem that the 
profession need not be unduly worried over its place in the school cur- 
riculum” (p. 36). These observations are based on 179 replies to a ques- 
tionnaire, of which the majority (77 per cent) were from college de- 
partments. 


Better rules sought. The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XX, No. 2, 
November, 1935. 


“Many elementary grammars,” says Ronald B. Williams in the author’s 
summary of his article “Elementary Spanish Grammars and Their Rules” 
(pp. 85-90), “state rules with insufficient clarity and fullness. The un- 
informed student should find the simpler grammatical questions which are 
likely to arise in his mind suitably answered in his textbook” (p. 85). A 
sample of the author’s contribution is contained in the following excerpt: 
“Seldom does one find a satisfactory statement of the position of personal 
pronouns. The following is suggested: 

“In general, conjunctive personal pronoun objects immediately pre- 
cede the verb as separate words. Such pronouns must follow the infinitive, 
present participle, and affirmative verb of command, and be attached as 
additional syllables ; and in literary style they may so follow even the finite 
verb, especially at or near the beginning of a sentence or clause: there 
is an apparent feeling that the unstressed word should be avoided early 
in the clause or sentence” (p. 89). Unfortunately, the author’s restate- 
ments are suitable only for use in relatively select college classes, since 
to most high-school and junior college students the terms “conjunctive,” 
“personal,” “objects,” “present participle,” “affirmative verb of com- 
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mand,” “literary style,” “finite verb,” “unstressed word,” and “clause” 
are about as meaningful as the empty technical phrase “less vivid future.” 
In the time required to develop a functional command of such terms on 
the part of adolescent youth, the secondary school teacher could teach a 
class five popular folk songs, two to four stanzas of poetry, ten quotations 
from history or literature, and still have time left for the reading of a 
chapter of really significant material dealing with Spanish life and cul- 
ture. 

In the same issue is the valuable department of “Research and Meth- 
odology” (pp. 99-106) edited by James B. Tharp. 


Possibilities for integration with English outlined. The School Review, 
Vol. XLITI, No. 10, December, 1935. 


Over fifteen concrete suggestions for integrating work in foreign 
languages and English are given in the article “Integration in Language 
Arts,” by Holland D. Roberts and Walter V. Kaulfers (pp. 737-44). A 
bibliography of nineteen selected references accompanies the discussion. 


Transfer values for English prove nil. The Journal of Experimental 
Education, Vol. IV, No. 1, September, 1935. 


“The Transfer of Training in High School Latin to English Grammar, 
Spelling, and Vocabulary,” by Harl R. Douglass and Clifford Kittelson 
(pp. 26-33), presents data for pupils from six secondary schools: 112 
pairs of pupils having had two years of Latin versus pupils having had 
no Latin; and 29 trios composed of pupils having had three or four years 
of Latin versus pupils having had two years of Latin versus pupils having 
had no Latin. Groups were paired on the basis of “sex, chronological age, 
intelligence, economic status of family, the number of years spent in the 
study of modern foreign languages, and the first-year English mark” 
(p. 29). To quote from the conclusion: “The differences are so small as 
to invite suspicion concerning the degree to which Latin is so taught as 
to contribute most effectively to ability in English, spelling, vocabulary, 
and grammar” (p. 33). Indeed, it is significant to note that the largest 
difference reported is only 2.76 with a probable error of .99! Is it pos- 
sible that these findings (for so potentially “disciplinary” and grammati- 
cal a subject as Latin) may have implications for the validity of claims 
made by the modern languages in the field of transfer values for English ? 

Students of the problem will appreciate the review of previous investi- 
gations, and the bibliography of selected references. 


More research on teaching problems needed. Education, Vol. LVI, 
No. 3, November, 1935. 


A comprehensive, if not always critical, “Summary of Published Re- 
search Studies in the Field of Latin Teaching” (pp. 179-86) is contributed 
by Lillian Dale Thomas, from which the author concludes that “the whole 
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question of prognosis and guidance . . . . demands further study, as do 
the problems of aim, content, and method. Too few of the investigations 
have been carried on by Latin teachers themselves. There is a place for 
such teachers, thoroughly conversant with research literature in the field, 
skilled in experimental technique, and capable of carrying on experimen- 
tation within their own classrooms. If Latin is to retain a place in the 
crowded high-school curriculum, it must do so on the ground of scientific 
evidence demonstrative of its value, and not because of bias on the part 
of its proponents” (p. 186). Considering the importance which the writer 
attaches to the problems of professional research in the field of curricu- 
lum and instruction, one is tempted to ask why prospective teachers should 
not have the opportunity for study in this area as an integral part of their 
preparation. In view of the distaste which foreign language departments 
usually manifest toward teaching problems, however, where can compe- 
tent training in this field be obtained? 


“Non-linguistic” foreign language deprecated. The French Review, 
Vol. IX, No. 1, November, 1935. 


A sad note prevails throughout Dr. William R. Price’s “A Modern 
Language Valediction” (pp. 5-10): “The pressure is always, day by day, 
week by week, month by month, year by year, to bring down the require- 
ments in all subjects to an even lower level. If that pressure keeps up, 
soon there will be non-mathematical Mathematics, non-linguistic French, 
and History by lectures and pictures” (p. 8). 

If Professor Price had qualified the last statement with the limiting 
introductory phrase “for some pupils,” his observation would undoubt- 
edly be correct. In justice to the curriculum builder, let it be said that his 
aim is toward a differentiation of content, activities, and requirements, 
not exclusively toward a lowering of standards. As yet the educator has 
found no better means for accommodating the large number of students, 
of all levels of social, intellectual, and economic background, which the 
public secondary school is by its very nature intended to serve. Cannot 
foreign language departments sponsor more than a single uniform type 
of language course? 


Survey courses in foreign cultures prove popular. California Journal 
of Secondary Education, Vol. X, No. 9, December, 1935. 


The social orientation of the language arts is evidenced again in the 
article by F. J. McConville on “Increasing the Social Values in Foreign 
Language Instruction” (pp. 573-74). “A stock argument of the teachers 
of foreign languages,” writes the author, “has been that their pupils 
acquired a certain amount of cultural background which they could not 
otherwise have attained . . . . the belief has been prevalent among parents 
that the argument of the teachers was valid .... That the study of a 
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foreign language has a value for many students very few educators 
would nowadays deny. That there is value in such study for the majority 
of students in our secondary schools is questionable. And yet, in our 
search for background courses on broad cultural lines suitable to the 
capabilities of our students there is a wide field in which the well-trained 
and enthusiastic language teacher can be of immense usefulness. 

“The great stream of our culture flows from European sources, and 
properly to understand its flow, it is necessary to have some knowledge 
of the life and customs, the art and history of the peoples from whom we 
spring .... 

“We offer, at the present writing [in the San Mateo, California, High 
School], four courses which for want of better names we designate as 
Italy, France, Germany, and Spain. In these courses we endeavor to give 
the student a conception of the life of the peoples in these countries, and 
the contribution which each has made to the development of Western 
civilization. 


“We use no textbooks, for none are available. Students .... make 
their own notebooks. We have found that much material within the grasp 
of students is obtainable . . . . for the asking .... (p. 573). 


“This semester we have assigned a room exclusively for the use of 
these classes. The room is equipped with tables and chairs. The walls 
are decorated with pictures and posters. It has its own library and ample 
closet space for storing teacher’s aids. There is a piano and phonograph 
and equipment for showing films. 

“The popularity of the courses is attested by the fact that we cannot 
accommodate all who would enroll. Those students who have taken one 
of the courses generally go on” (p. 574). 

To the reviewer it appears that the field of survey courses in foreign 
cultures (for which ample precedent is found in the graduate offerings of 
university language departments) opens to the foreign language teacher 
a most fertile field for creative pioneering. Those who are sufficiently 
literate in professional matters to be able to read the handwriting on the 
wall can scarcely doubt that the stress on conventional preparatory courses 
in the new curriculum will seldom be sufficient to occupy the services of 
a full-time teacher in any one language. Would it not be preferable for 
teachers interested in foreign cultures to sponsor offerings of this type 
in preference to transferring to fields less directly related to their inter- 
ests and preparation—even if the capitalization of this opportunity should 
imply sacrificing in part their former status as drill masters on paradigms 
or the translation of nonsense material ? 











LITERARY PERIODICALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor HeLen Puipps Houck, Associate Editor] 


Angélica Palma, “Lima Literaria,” Revista de las Espaiias, afio 1934, 
nos. 87-88, noviembre-diciembre, pp. 515-20. 


The foregoing issue is dedicated to the fourth centenary of the founda- 
tion of Lima. This study, by the late Angélica Palma, daughter of the 
illustrious Ricardo Palma, traces in broad lines the literary history of 
Lima from its foundation to the end of the nineteenth century, with some 
slight indications of tendencies in the twentieth. As the literary history 
of Lima is virtually that of Peru, the article is valuable as a bird’s-eye 
view of Peruvian literature. 

It would be pleasant, says the author, to begin the sketch with the be- 
loved patron saint of the Americas, Santa Rosa de Lima, singing in her 
gloomy Dominican cell : 


“Las doce han dado, 
mi Jests no viene. 

é Quién sera la dichosa 
que lo entretiene ?” 


This little verse, inseparably connected with her name, has given rise 
to the legend that she was a poet; but scholarly research has not uncov- 
ered any work of hers. However, if she was not, like Santa Teresa of 
Avila and the Mexican Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, a poet in her own 
name, she has furnished the inspiration for innumerable works, and the 
people will always consider her the first poet of Peru. 

Pizarro founded Lima in 1535; the Universidad de San Marcos was 
established in 1551; numerous convents and convent schools sprang up 
very soon. In the silence of monastery cells busy monks wrote, in Latin 
and Castilian, scientific, historical, and linguistic works. The Inca Garci- 
laso de la Vega, father of Peruvian letters and “como prosista, el mayor 
nombre de la literatura colonial,” perpetuated the history of his Indian 
ancestors. Poets abounded. As Ricardo Palma says, “No parece sino que 
en cada soldado espatiol hubiera encarnado un coplero.” Two of these, 
Sancho de Ribera and Juan Davalos de Ribera, attained the glory of being 
celebrated by Cervantes in his Canto a Caliope. 

The introduction of the printing press naturally gave an impulse to 
literature. As the seventeenth century ran its course, two tendencies ap- 
peared in the literature of Lima: the conventual and the courtly. The 
former culminated in La cristiada of Fray Diego de Ojeda. “Refiriéndose 
a ella, dice mi padre en el ya citado prélogo ‘Sélo en Madrid habria podido 
el mejicano Alarcén escribir su Verdad sospechosa, y tal vez sdlo en Lima 
y en medio de las flores del jardin de la Recoleta, podria el padre Ojeda 
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concebir y llevar a término su magnifico poema La cristiada.’” The 
courtly aspect of literature began with the exequies in memory of Mar- 
garita de Austria, wife of Felipe III of Spain. Soon afterward the Viceroy 
Esquilache founded a literary academy, which met weekly in the palace. 
In the interest of good literature, he also maintained a careful supervision 
over the presentation of comedias and autos sacramentales. A curious 
literary enigma of the period is that of the identity, name, and sex of 
“Clarinda,” who wrote some vigorous and beautiful verse, but about whom 
scholars have been unable to learn anything. The end of the century saw 
the appearance of a real poet, Juan del Valle y Caviedes. His scant learn- 
ing kept him from falling into the vices of culteranismo, while his humor- 
ous, delicately ironical, and highly imaginative mentality mark him as the 
progenitor of a long line of writers peculiarly and typically Peruvian: 
Pardo, Segura, Fuentes, Palma, and Yerovi. His Diente del Parnaso has 
been compared with Los suefios of Quevedo. 

The eighteenth century is erudite and courtly. “Las composiciones no 
sdlo se escribian en ampuloso y retorcido castellano, sino en latin, quechua, 
portugués, francés, italiano e inglés: adulacién poliglota. En las combi- 
naciones métricas se llegaba al colmo del rebuscamiento: acrésticos, tecno- 
logia de profesiones, oficios y artes diversos, octavas formadas por voces 
que principiaban con la misma letra, versos de pie quebrado, en fin extra- 
vagancias y caprichosos disparates.” The picaresque note was not lacking 
in this period. It is found in El ciego de la Merced, by Fray Francisco del 
Castillo, and in the works of Esteban de Terralla, who tried to shoulder 
upon society the blame for his disastrous life, thereby arousing the fiercely 
patriotic indignation of all good limefios. Pablo de Olavide, half free- 
thinker and half mystic, the writer thinks should be the subject of a his- 
torical novel. Appointed to supervise the reconstruction of Lima after the 
destructive earthquake of 1746, he was accused of embezzlement of funds 
and spent the rest of his life in exile in Europe, translating classical 
French dramas and writing contrite mystical verse. During the last years 
of the century, Peruvian writers were given to clandestine reading of revo- 
lutionary literature, the French philosophes and encyclopédistes, despite 
the efforts of the no longer feared Inquisition. 

The nineteenth century may be said to have begun with the establish- 
ment of the society Amantes del pais, whose organ Mercurio Peruano laid 
the ideological foundation of the political and literary revolution. The 
currents of costumbrismo were carried over into the drama. Among the 
large number of playwrights and poets, the author selects as representative 
Felipe Pardo and Manuel Ascensio Seguro. The former, of the old Lima 
aristocracy, educated in the best centers of Europe, flays mercilessly, 
though in elegant style, the types and customs of the old order. The latter, 
a son of the people, a real Creole, presents in rich vernacular the life and 
aspirations of the poorer classes. “Con frase pedantica, podria decirse 
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que en nuestra naciente literatura Pardo ejercia el mester de clerecia y 
Segura el mester de juglaria; mas el anacronismo resultaria demasiado 
escandaloso y obligaria a prescindir de un aspecto importante en la obra 
de uno y otro: la satira politica.” 

About 1850 Romanticism made its appearance in Lima in the persons 
of Corpancho Salaverry, Marquez, Ricardo Palma, and many others. “A 
fuer de romanticos legitimos, aunque un tanto retrasados, los jévenes 
bardos poco atendian al mundo en que se agitaban: preferian, volviendo 
los ojos al suyo interior, entonar amorosas canciones y llorar congojas de 
incomprendidos, 0, fieles al canon de exotismo, dedicarse a temas remotos 
en el espacio o en el tiempo.” Some few, however, made use of material 
of their own environment and period. 

“También desde edad temprana miré6 a su tierra natal con ojos enamo- 
rados Ricard Palma, y ella, la inspiradora, vive inmortal en las paginas 
de las Tradiciones peruanas. ‘El primer limefio de Lima’ lo llamé Rubén 
Dario ... y Raul Porras dice: ‘Se confunde de tal modo su picardia con la 
picardia de la ciudad, la tradicién que é! novelé con la historia auténtica, 
que no se sabe ya con fijeza si fué la ciudad la que lo forjé malicioso o si 
él le ha prestado su endiablada travesura, si las tradiciones relatan sucesos 
que pasaron en Lima, o si transcurrieron tan sdlo en el virreinato de su 
fantasia.’” A number of other writers devoted themselves to evoking the 
picturesque, dramatic, half-legendary aspects of Peru’s viceregal period. 
Lavalle, notably, wrote semihistorical novelettes based on historical fig- 
ures. Among them is La Perricholi, which inspired Merimée’s La carrosse 
du Saint Sacrament. This group of writers came to be known as La bo- 
hemia de Palma. All the best writers of the nineteenth century are char- 
acterized by the picaresque, the humorous, and the vernacular notes. The 
Creole character is noted in the correct pages of Ricardo Rossell, in those 
of the mountaineer Abelardo Gamarra and of the recently deceased Ismael 
Portal, in the realistic novels of Mercedes Cabello de Carbonera, in the 
sentimental ones of Lastenia Larriva de Llona, in the poems of Carlos 
Amézaga, and in the epigrams of Acisclo Villaran. 

In general it may be said that for three centuries the literary move- 
ments of Europe were reflected in Peru. Beginning with Juan de Cavie- 
des, mentioned earlier, Peru shakes off foreign influences and interprets 
its own life in its own delicately satirical and humorous spirit. “... inde- 
pendencia, matiz propio, lo poseen los intelectuales limefios que se iniciaron 
cuando ya el siglo XX Ilamaba a la puerta: el poeta Chocano; los pro- 
sadores Javier Prado, prematuramente desaparecido, Clemente Palma, 
Enrique Carrillo, Enrique Castro Oyanguren, Manuel Beingolea. 

“Los literatos de esa generacién y los de los numerosos grupos que 
van apareciendo en la centuria actual expresan, en la diversidad y contra- 
posicién de sus orientaciones, las miultiples inquietudes que agitan al 
hombre moderno. ; Qué reflejos, qué impulsos son los de esas inquietudes 
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en nuestra Lima literaria de hoy? Dificil es ver claro a través de la 
atmésfera que nos envuelve, emitir juicio imparcial sobre el drama cuando 
formamos en el coro anénimo. 

“Pero hay algo que se percibe con nitidez: Lima, legendaria o dina- 
mica, no perdera al evolucionar su categoria artistica: sera siempre 
inspiradora. El espiritu amable de la ciudad vive en los libros y les impone 
el sello de gracia del estilo. Ya lo dijo, con clarividencia de poeta, Eduardo 
Marquina: 


‘Como tienes estilo, tienes fama, 
ciudad de Lima...’” 


F. K. Lloyd, “Don Santiago Ramé6n y Cajal,” Bulletin of Spanish Studies, 
Vol. XV, No. 45, January, 1935, pp. 26-28. 


The death of Don Santiago Ramon y Cajal robs Spain of her foremost 
scientist, a neurologist of international fame, an exemplary and inspiring 
scholar. His life was a long one of constant activity and he was actually 
writing to within three hours of his death. He had just completed his 
Como se ve la vida a los ochenta aiios, had two other works in preparation, 
and was about to begin the revision of his Histologia del sistema nervioso 
de los hombres y de los vertebrados. 

In 1894 his Croonian Lecture to the Royal Society brought him to the 
forefront among specialists in his field. In it “he described in picturesque 
language one of the main theses for which he contended, namely, that the 
processes or branches of the nerve cells—which were units—did not have 
their endings continuous with other tissues, but that the current between 
the two passed by a sort of induction or action at a distance. He suggested 
the analogy of an orchard, comparing the cerebral cortex to a garden in 
which innumerable trees were planted. These corresponded to a class of 
nerve cells which, by intelligent culture, could multiply their branches, send 
their roots in deeper, and produce more exquisite and varied fruits and 
flowers.” 

His dominating ambition seems to have been to bring glory to his coun- 
try. He once said of himself: “Al considerar, alla en mis mocedades, cuan 
escasos habian sido los compatriotas que quedan en la historia de la medi- 
cina, formé el firme propdésito de abandonar para siempre mis ambiciones 
artisticas, dorado ensuefio de mi juventud, y lanzarme osadamente al 
palenque internacional de la investigacién biolégica. Mi fuerza fué el 
sentimiento patridtico; mi norte, el ennoblecimiento de la toga universi- 
taria; mi ideal, aumentar el caudal de ideas espafiolas circulantes por el 
mundo, granjeando respeto y simpatias para nuestra ciencia, colaborando, 
en fin, en la grandiosa empresa de descubrir la Naturaleza, que es tanto 
como descubrirnos a nosotros mismos.” 
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[Department conducted by Frances Dovuctas, Associate Editor] 


One of the most brilliant of modern Spanish writers is Benjamin 
Jarnés. He has published a long list of novels and biographies. Among 
the novels, Teoria del zumbel, Lo rojo y lo azul, and El profesor initil are 
of particular interest ; while of his biographies, Sor Patrocinio, la monja de 
las llagas; Zumalacérregui, el caudillo roméntico; and Castelar, hombre 
del Sinai are outstanding. Jarnés’ descriptions are original and attractive. 
With his lively imagination he swings from one erudite flight of fancy to 
another. In El profesor inGtil' one scarcely remembers the conversation 
of the lovers, but vaguely recalls that they talk dreamily of the Poems of 
Ossian, the suicide of Ophelia, the cantos of the Jnferno, the paintings of 
El Greco. His prose possesses an indefinable charm; it is too lofty ever to 
entertain the masses, to win popularity. Jarnés must remain in isolation 
on his pedestal, content with a few select admirers, for he is not for the 
hoi pollot. He has always preferred, he says, to write his name in water, 
so that some unknown beauty may gather a shell on the shore and catch his 
song; to write his verses in the air, trusting that the wind may waft his 
ruddy clusters of images to the balcony of one he has never seen. He is so 
in tune with nature that, when in the fields he picks up a stone and sees the 
havoc wrought among the insects underneath, he can hear them cursing the 
intruder in frantic protest. A recent work of Jarnés is San Alejo.? The 
publication of San Alejo, the first volume of Pen Coleccién, a new library 
of books by modern authors, was greeted by the critics in Madrid as a 
literary event. It is rated one of the choicest works of this author. It 
proves to be a mingling of biography and legend, an artistic interpretation, 
a creative work. Little has been popularly known of Alexius, the Roman 
saint of the fifth century, the patron of Alexians, or Cellites, who are 
vowed to poverty and care of the sick. Jarnés is well versed in the atmos- 
phere of the times in which lived Alexius, who is said to have been a youth- 
ful Roman senator who gave up the world for a life of poverty and celi- 
bacy. His career, which has been immortalized in the well-known old 
French poem, “Vie de Saint Alexis,’ was a favorite subject among the 
poets of the Middle High German period. This book by Jarnés also is a 
poem, an erudite prose poem, that recreates the life of Alejo in impressive 
lines. Vivid pictures present the docile young Alejo, at the mandate of 
Bishop Irenzus, regretfully giving up reading Plato, as his works were 


1 El profesor initil, by Benjamin Jarnés, 259 pages. Espasa-Calpe, Madrid. 
Nueva edicion, 1934. Ptas. 5. 


2 San Alejo, by Benjamin Jarnés, 147 pages. Pen Coleccién, Madrid, 1934 
Ptas. 4. 
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considered the fountainhead of heresy; or, impressed by the treatise of 
Clement, deciding that he also, the son of a patrician family, would forego 
riches and soft living; others depict the general embarrassment when, at 
the public baths, his gay young companions strip off his outer garment and 
find that under his rich toga is a hair shirt; and one does not forget the 
scene of the night of the marriage that has been arranged for Alejo when 
the voices of Saul and Augustine ring in his ears louder than the nuptial 
song, and instead of going to the arms of Adriana, the waiting bride, he 
puts on a dust-colored robe, slips away from the house, and goes down to 
the banks of the Tiber and takes ship at Ostia. He is fleeing not from 
Rome and family, but from himself. He feels the need of a cilice for his 
soul as well as for his body. He longs to suffer, as did the early martyrs, 
the torture of freezing, of fire, or of being broken on the wheel. When after 
many days the ship made port, he heard someone say Laodicea. Every- 
where women approach him with open arms, but he rejects them. He 
wanders through the streets and beyond the city to Edessa, and there he 
finds the woman he is seeking, the Virgin Mother, and in her arms is a 
Child. Long years he leads the life of a penitent; then he returns to Rome 
and his father’s house, and is admitted as a mendicant. When he asks for 
bread he is given a loaf by Adriana, but in the worn and ragged old man 
no one recognizes Alejo, who had been as handsome as Apollo. Here, at 
last, listening to the lamentations of his parents for their lost son, of his 
wife for the man who brought her to his home a bride and suddenly left 
her, Alejo realizes he has found the true cilice of his soul for which he 
had wandered over the world. To see their grief provided the self-torture 
he considered necessary to help him climb the ladder to the City of God. 
Added to this was the horror of finding the old household servants returned 
to their former gods, mocking at the new faith, followers of Aphrodite 
and Ceres, offering libations to Bacchus. This was Alejo’s garment of 
torture, a cilice with points of steel. 

Some consolation he gained in reading the works from his father’s 
library, especially The Shepherd of Hermas, the simple-minded Christian 
who had solved the meaning of life, the key that Alejo had never found. 
It was love. All his life he had sought the solution of existence in the 
form of sanctity, but it had escaped him and left him bewildered. The rest 
of his days he remained in his father’s house, but none suspected who he 
was. He spent his time in prayer and in writing his confessions that he 
might leave a testimonial of having passed through this life. When he died 
the dignitaries of the Church and the State came to the house. Miracles 
occurred: his rags changed to garments of purple, his face into amber, his 
hands became ivory. He was declared Saint Alexius, Confessor, and the 
day set apart for him is the seventeenth of July. This review would not 
have been so long had not the diction been so agreeable. 

As data in English concerning Benjamin Jarnés are not abundant, a 
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few facts about his life may be welcome, and credit for them is due to 
Figuras de Espafia,* by Dario Pérez. Jarnés was born in Aragén of 
parents in modest circumstances, and was one of twenty children, he being 
the seventeenth. He won a scholarship in Zaragoza and entered the Semi- 
nary. He became well grounded in Latin, philosophy, the humanities, and 
theology. Four courses in the Normal School perfected him in Greek and 
Latin. His family wished him to study for the priesthood, but in 1910 he 
was called into military service and sent to Morocco, where he became a 
sergeant. His literary career began when he was about thirty. Having no 
library, and with modest resources, he bought second-hand books, and then 
sold them in order to buy others. He began to publish his works in obscure 
newspapers, but they attracted the attention of Ortega y Gasset, who 
opened to him the pages of his magazine Revista de Occidente. Since 1925, 
when he published El rio fiel, novels, biographies, and translations have 
issued frequently from his pen. Dario Pérez quotes Jarnés as having said: 
“An amorphous mass of material does not make a biography. Biography 
is the story of an individual existence. One might write the biography 
of Philip II, or of one’s shoemaker. Both might be equally interesting. It 
all depends on the biographer.” 

A novel so worthy that it should not be allowed to pass unnoticed, al- 
though it was published in June of 1933, is Venga usted a casa en pri- 
mavera,* by Mariano Tomas, who is the author of Semana de pasién, El 
anillo de esmeralda, the biography Vida y desventuras de Cervantes, and 
other works. Venga usted a casa en primavera is an uncomplicated, whole- 
some novel, of a genre of which there are too few in any language, perhaps 
especially in Spanish. Mariano Tomas is somewhat influenced by the work 
and style of Gabriel Miré, who also laid the sceene of his novels in Murcia. 
For his novel Semana de pasién, Mariano Tomas received the Gabriel Miré 
prize of one thousand pesetas a few years ago. In Venga usted a casa en 
primavera, Mariano Tomas has given an impression of the famous Vega 
of Murcia in the spring. This luxuriant Vega, with its vineyards, groves 
of mulberry, orange, olive, and fig, rivals that of Granada, which song and 
legend say Boabdil, the last Moorish king, wept bitter tears at leaving when 
he turned and looked down on it for the last time while crossing the Sierra 
Nevada after having surrendered to the Catholic sovereigns. In Murcia 
are snow-covered mountains rising above valleys white and pink in spring 
with blossoms of orange and almond, glowing with brilliant light. The 
characters depicted are the people of Murcia: Don Antonio Pérez del 
Pulgar, loyal partisan of Don Carlos, Ana Maria, his lovely golden-haired 


8 Figuras de Espaiia, by Dario Pérez, 446 pages. C.I.A.P., Madrid, 1930. 
Ptas. 6. 


4 Venga usted a casa en primavera, by Mariano Tomas, 252 pages. Editorial 
Juventud, S.A., Barcelona. 1933. Ptas. 5. 
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daughter, their numerous relatives, the village doctor, the apothecary, the 
priest. A true sense of Spanish life is produced. Cousins come from Ger- 
many to visit the family in Murcia, and the contrast is drawn between the 
woman reared according to the traditional Spanish customs and one who 
has been brought up in an atmosphere of the utmost liberty of action. The 
happier fate falls to the girl of Spain, whose gentle sensibilities have been 
carefully cultivated and who has been shielded from harsh contact with the 
grosser side of life. Venga usted a casa en primavera is a lively, entertain- 
ing novel, and one that might well be used in the classroom. 

La antorcha apagada,® by Eduardo Zamacois, will win the approval of 
the ultra sophisticated. The story is developed of a man who in infancy and 
youth was repressed, punished for every act, and in whose ears resounded 
everlastingly “Don’t do this; don’t do that; don’t laugh in that fashion; 
don’t sit that way; don’t run or you'll fall; keep still, children should be 
seen and not heard. You’re as dumb as a burro, why don’t you look happy? 
Children should always be gentle, smiling, and obedient.” Such unfortu- 
nate training produced a boy who could not make social adjustment with 
his companions in school or in college, and who later in life found himself 
a man apart from others, the victim of an unhappy fate. Zamacois, a 
dynamic personality, with a masterful, compelling style, paints life as he 
finds it, without idealization. He was born in Cuba in 1878,° but has spent 
his life in Europe. Rather than the degree of Philosophe és Lettres won in 
Paris, he prefers the title of Philosopher of Humanity. He published his 
first novel at eighteen, and has to his credit around thirty, each one strik- 
ing and unusual, many of them gruesome in the extreme. He attracts be- 
cause his work is of a big scope. Those who prefer the delicate and fine in 
Spanish literature should read Concha Espina, Gregorio Martinez Sierra, 
Mariano Tomas. Those to whom force and virility appeal, will enjoy 
Eduardo Zamacois. In his later works he is less naturalistic than formerly. 
His style, while eminently Spanish, has been likened to that of Guy de 
Maupassant. 

Pio Baroja, who in the spring of 1935 was made a member of the Spanish 
Academy, published two books during the year, Crénica escandalosa’ and 
Desde el principio hasta el fin.* This brings to a conclusion the Memorias 
de un hombre de accién. Writing these memoirs of Don Eugenio Avir- 


5 La antorcha apagada, by Eduardo Zamacois, 362 pages. Sociedad General 
Espafiola de libreria, Madrid, 1935. Ptas. 6. 

® George Allan England, in Their Son; The Necklace (Boni & Liveright). 
History of Spanish Literature, Mérimée and Morley, gives the date as 1873. 

7 Crénica escandalosa, by Pio Baroja, 266 pages. Espasa-Calpe, Madrid, 
1935. Ptas. 5. 


® Desde el principio hasta el fin, by Pio Baroja, 256 pages. Espasa-Calpe, 
Madrid. Ptas. 5. 
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aneta, a relative, a staunch liberal like himself, and also, like himself, a 
unique and original character in an existence notable for ups and downs, 
has occupied Pio Baroja for twenty-two years; so that when at last he laid 
down his pen he felt that an epoch in his own life had been completed. It 
was with regret that he put aside the papers, pictures, and documents re- 
ferring to Don Eugenio which he had studied for so long. He not only 
terminates the work, he states, but he liquidates his indebtedness to Don 
Eugenio. Baroja makes no pretense of being a Walter Scott, but in this 
series of twenty-two books dealing with Aviraneta he has made a contri- 
bution which clears up certain historic incidents of the Carlist struggle. 
While I was in the Basque country, of which Don Pio is a native, for he 
was born in San Sebastian in 1872, I found that cultured Basques showed 
preference among Baroja’s books for his great story of the sea, Las 
inquietudes de Shanti Andia. 

Ricardo Baroja, the eminent Basque painter and engraver, brother of 
Pio, in his “Spanish tale of the old-time sea,” La nao “Capitana,”® has 
written a story of distinction. The “Capitana” is a sailing ship of the 
seventeenth century. She set out from Sevilla with passengers and cargo 
bound for Las Indias. The people who embarked came from many regions 
of Spain, and among them were Castilians, Basques, Galicians, Levantines, 
with all their rivalries and dissensions, and in addition four dozen pris- 
oners, who were being sent to ports of Magallanes in order to free the 
home soil of undesirables. These were in charge of a dozen armed men. 
The ship bristled with cannons, and captain and crew must have weapons 
ready for any emergency. The sailors were “la flor y nata de las galeras de 
su Majestad Catélica.” The “Capitana” was under orders to clean up the 
seas that lay ahead, and should she meet with any corsairs or privateers to 
send them to Davy Jones’s locker, and to hang from the yards of the 
“Capitana,” or those of the hostile vessel, every member of the enemy 
crew that came through the fight. The crossing teemed with adventure. 
Women of many walks of life were on board, and affairs of the heart 
developed. In the manly and heroic captain, Diego Ruiz de Arcaute, son of 
a Basque whaler, who had sailed the seas from his earliest days, an admir- 
able character is created. The story recalls the times when Spain was still a 
formidable power on the sea, and gives an idea, too, of the hardships under- 
gone by the people who made those early crossings. The story is thrilling, 
the prose vigorous. La nao “Capitana” would be agreeable and instructive 
reading for students of Spanish. The book is decorated with sketches in 
black and white by the author, some of them modeled after figures painted 
by the great masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. This is 
for the purpose of giving the drawings the character of the epoch. 


® La nao “Capitana,” by Ricardo Baroja, 214 pages. (Size 6x9.) Espasa- 
Calpe, Madrid, 1935. Ptas. 7. 
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Estanislao Maestre, author of La hija del usurero, Almas risticas, El 
Mantén de Manila, Los vividores, Nobleza obliga, Sin el amor que encanta, 
and four other novels, has issued a work under the title of Pereda,!° which 
will be welcomed by the elect. Maestre’s admiration for Pereda was 
aroused about 1888 by reading El buey suelto, Pereda’s story of the life of 
a conceited rake. Maestre owes to Pereda his own enthusiasm to begin a 
literary career, but unfortunately the two never met, although Pereda 
chanced to preside over a literary contest in which Maestre’s novel La hija 
del usurero won the prize. Since then La hija del usurero has run through 
six editions, and it has appeared in the Century Modern Language Series, 
edited with introduction, exercises, and vocabulary by Arthur Romeyn 
Seymour, Ph.D. Maestre considered himself obligated to Pereda, and re- 
solved to discharge the debt of gratitude by preparing this study of 
Pereda’s works for the centenary of his birth, which occurred in 1933. 
Although the prize fell to the distinguished writer José Maria de Cossio 
for his work La obra literaria de Pereda, still Maestre’s study of the life 
of the Montafiés writer was too valuable to remain unpublished. Coincid- 
ing in the opinion of Menéndez y Pelayo, Maestre considers Pereda the 
greatest Spanish novelist after Cervantes. A chapter is devoted to each of 
the works of Pereda, to his literary affiliations, to the regional novel, and to 
the influence of his books. He dwells upon their having been popular in 
the schools of Spain, widely used in schools and universities in all coun- 
tries, of their having been translated into many languages. Their accept- 
ance among the emigrants in the Americas was general. Still these home- 
sick people gather in their clubs or in factories, one is chosen as reader, and 
so vividly does Pereda paint scenes of the beloved tierruca that many a 
wanderer decides to return to the amada patria. The bankers in the 
Americas in districts where Spanish is read used to know well when a 
new novel by Pereda had been published because of the increased demand 
for drafts on Spanish banks. A complete study of the life of Pereda and 
of each of his novels, Maestre’s book would be helpful to students, but the 
problem will be to get it, as the statement is made on one of the initial 
pages: “Este optsculo no ha sido puesto a la venta.” Some of the greatest 
values in life cannot be obtained with money. Neither can Maestre’s 
Pereda. 


10 Pereda, by Estanislao Maestre, 85 pages. Imprenta del autor, Pozas, 14, 
Madrid. “Este optisculo no ha sido puesto a la venta.” 
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NEW BOOKS 
SCHOOL TEXTS 


Quinito, explorador del mundo, A Beginning Book in Junior Spanish, 
by Lawrence H. WILkrns, Director of Foreign Languages in the 
Schools of New York City. xi+323+xxx pages. Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, 1935. $1.32. 


This book “has been written for young students of Spanish in junior 
and senior high schools.” The first 129 pages, divided into thirty-five 
chapters, contain an account of the adventures of two Spanish boys on a 
trip through Spain. At the end of each chapter are vocabulary and idiom 
lists. Pages 133 to 279 are devoted to reading and grammar exercises. 
There are thirty-five chapters here with seven review lessons. Pages 281 
to 323 contain information about Spanish pronunciation, classroom expres- 
sions, proper names, numerals, personal pronouns, and verb forms. There 
is a Spanish-English vocabulary (28 pp.) and an index of grammar 
material. The book is profusely illustrated. 


Un afio memorable, by Eucene F. PARKER, ARISTIDES FERNANDEZ 
MATHEWS, Lieutenant Colonel (retired), Spanish Engineers, and Ma- 
RIA FERNANDEZ VALLESPIN. xxvi+338 pages. Ginn & Company, 1935. 
$1.40. 

“The text . . . . embodies a reasonably complete grammar, with a 
few of the most elementary facts taken for granted; lively and human 
material in dialogue form for practice in composition; and accompanying 
this material, exercises for practice in conversation.” There are thirty 
lessons. Each lesson contains some grammar with explanations in Eng- 
lish, some exercises, and a Spanish dialogue, dealing with the experiences 
of some young American students in Spain and their Spanish friends. 
These experiences take place in 1930-31, the latter being the year of the 
establishment of the Republic. A section called “Descriptive Notes” 
(pp. xv-xxv) furnishes information, in English, about Spain. An appen- 
dix (pp. 249-72) contains further explanations of Spanish usage, gram- 
matical forms, and irregular verbs. There are the usual two vocabularies 
and many illustrations. 


Selections from the Picaresque Novel, edited with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary by Grorce Tyiter Nortuup, Ph.D., Professor of 
Spanish Literature, University of Chicago. Heath’s Modern Language 
Series, Vol. XII. 267 pages. D. C. Heath & Company, 1935. $1.12. 
The brief introduction gives an outline of the characteristics and liter- 

ary history of the picaresque novel. As a satire on economic evils, the 

editor considers the picaresque novel as a type of literature which has 
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flourished in Spain to the present day through the cuadro de costumbres 
and realistic novel. The notes continue the editor’s comments on the genre, 
giving the special significance of each novel from which a selection has 
been taken. The novels represented are: Lazarillo de Tormes; Aleman, 
Guzmén de Alfarache; Salas Barbadillo, La hija de Celestina; Cervantes, 
Rinconete y Cortadillo; Espinel, Vida de Marcos de Obregén; Carlos 
Garcia, La desordenada codicia de los bienes ajenos; Alcala Yafiez y Ri- 
vera, Alonso mozo de muchos amos o El donado hablador; Quevedo y 
Villegas, Historia de la vida del Buscén; Céspedes y Meneses, Fortuna 
varia del soldado Pindaro; Castillo Solorzano, Aventuras del bachiller 
Trapaza; and Vida y hechos de Estebanillo Gonzdlez; Torres y Villaroel, 
Vida, etc.; Lesage, Historia de Gil Blas de Santillana, traducida por el 
Padre Isla; Fernandez de Lizardi, El Periquillo Sarniento. The 148 pages 
of the text combined with the erudition of the notes will give the user of 
the book an adequate knowledge of this important type of Spanish realistic 
literature. 


Pasitos, por CAROLINA MArcraL Dorapo, of Barnard College, Columbia 
University. xviii+387 pages. Harper & Brothers, 1935. $1.48. 


This is a beginner’s book. It contains forty-eight lessons, with para- 
digms and exercises of both old and new types. A tale by Cervantes, La 
Gitanilla, serves as reading material through the book and as a basis of 
the grammar development. In addition, there are many poems, proverbs, 
and games. At the end of the book is a summary of grammar. We also 
have here a series of exercises for translation from English into Spanish. 
Pages 359 and 360 contain titles of books in English on Spain and Latin 
America. There is a Spanish-English vocabulary (27 pp.). The book is 
adorned with many illustrations. 


MicHaet S. DoNLAN 


DoRCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Pronunciation of Spanish, by Witt1am F. Stirtinc. Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, 1935. x+88 pages. $1.60. 


In his preface, the author says: “So far as I know, there is no book 
which deals with Spanish pronunciation, in a manner which is particularly 
adopted for the use of English people.” We, in America, have been more 
fortunate since we have Bassett (1914), Moreno-Lacalle (1918), and 
Navarro-Espinosa (1926). The need for such a book in England led Mr. 
Stirling to collect his notes, “taken in conversation with educated Span- 
iards.” Information concerning Spanish pronunciation obtained from 
“educated Spaniards” is apt to be very unreliable. As a matter of fact the 
author follows Navarro closely, and when he ventures to differ the result 
is usually unfortunate. The method of presentation leans heavily upon 
Miss Armstrong’s excellent Phonetics of French. 

The phonetic symbols used are those of the I.P.A. except in four cases: 
Navarro’s symbols for fricative b, d, and g and [rr] for r multiple in all 
positions. 

The remarks on transcription, ear-training, the glottal stop, and intona- 
tion are helpful. In presenting the vowels, no lip drawings, photographs, 
linguograms, or palatograms are used. The system employed is the cardi- 
nal vowel diagram of Daniel Jones. Five Spanish vowels are shown on a 
single diagram with all the English symbols needed for comparison. The 
result is thirty tiny symbols crowded and jumbled on a space of two square 
inches. This is, of course, not practical as it stands. Miss Armstrong 
gives a separate diagram for each vowel, and the teacher will be forced to 
do the same if he wishes to make the material clear. 

For each vowel there are: (a) examples in orthography and transcrip- 
tion; (b) description; (c) articulation, which explains how to learn to 
make the sound and compares it with the English sounds substituted for 
it; (d) exercises: syllables and words; English words contrasted with 
Spanish, as “ear,” ir; “a key,” aqui. The exercises are carefully con- 
structed and the transcriptions are accurate. One is glad to see that open 
i and u are not mentioned. “Unstressed [i] must be as well pronounced 
as stressed [i].” And this warning is repeated for other vowels. Two 
qualities of a are taught, but not insisted upon, while for e and o two 
qualities are discussed but not distinguished in the broad transcriptions. 

In his treatment of diphthongs, the author breaks with Spanish usage 
and discards entirely the eight Spanish diphthongs (or semi-diphthongs) 
which begin with a semi-consonant. He retains the six which end with 
a semi-vowel and adds two new ones: [eo] and [ao]. Of course, these 
two additions are normally accented on the second vowel and foreigners 
should not be taught to pronounce them as diphthongs. According to Mr. 
Stirling’s system there are no triphthongs in Spanish. 
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It seems illogical to place the discussion of syllabification before the 
discussion of consonants. The terms “hiatus,” “syneresis,” “dieresis,” and 
“synalepha,” which one might expect to be defined in such a book so that 
the student would become acquainted with Spanish terminology, are not 
so defined. Two terms are used for aspects of the same thing: “elision” 
covers the reduction of two vowels of the same nature to a single syllable 
whether the Spaniard would call the process syneresis or synalepha; 
“synalepha” is defined as the process of combining two different vowels 
into one syllable. This again could be either syneresis or synalepha. 

The treatment of consonants is full and excellent. There are twenty- 
one good profile sections which show clearly the relative positions of the 
organs involved. The important subject, aspiration, is skilfully handled. 
The affricates are classified as plosives, # is to be learned by “pressing the 
tip of the tongue against the lower teeth and trying to say the word 
‘new’,” and a “dark” as well as a “clear” 1 is taught for Spanish. The 
following sentence shows that yeismo is not frowned upon: “Many of the 
best educated Castilians, particularly those who come from Madrid, use 
[j] instead of [A].” The [r] is called a “flapped” consonant and given 
very little attention. The fricative b receives a fuller and more original 
treatment. “The easiest way to learn it is to round the lips and sing a 
note, and then gradually to lessen the gap between the lips, while still sing- 
ing. Another way is to whistle and then add voice.” With this as a start 
the proper pronunciation is skillfully developed. It seems misplaced em- 
phasis to devote more than a page to the voiceless palatal consonant [¢] 
which is used only in exclamations like ;ay/, especially when the semi- 
vowel is the accepted pronunciation. It would be quite as logical to teach 
that French owi is pronounced [wig]. 

Under semi-vowels the author says, “like [w], [j] is a glide, it glides 
from the position of [i] to that of the following vowel.” If this were true 
neither would ever have any audible friction. “The only difference be- 
tween English and Spanish [w] is the greater energy which is needed for 
the Spanish semi-vowel.” It is doubtful if any Spanish sound differs from 
any English sound only in amount of energy. As a matter of fact, if an 
Englishman pronounces his sounds with greater energy they usually be- 
come more English and less Spanish. English [w] differs from Spanish 
[w] chiefly in the relative distribution of tenseness in the lips and tongue 
and in the relative closure at these two points. 

The chapter on stress and length is accurate, clear, and to the point. 
Probably the chapter which contains the most original valid material is the 
one on intonation. The general high pitch of stressed syllables, the com- 
paratively lower pitch of the unstressed, the most important word in the 
sentence highest, and the tendency of the stressed syllables from that point 
to fall off in pitch to the end are brought out clearly in the extensive pas- 
sages above which the intonation is graphed. Mr. Stirling has made an 
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excellent beginning in his independent analysis of intonation. A book on 
Spanish intonation similar to the Studies in French Intonation by Couste- 
noble and Armstrong would be most welcome. 

The phonetic texts in the last chapter are varied and interesting and 
offer excellent material for practice. American teachers will find the book 
as a whole accurate, well organized, and suggestive. The application of 
the cardinal vowel system to Spanish is here made for the first time. The 
use of broad and narrow transcriptions makes the book suitable for both 
elementary and advanced work. It deserves a place on the shelf of every 
teacher who is concerned with the teaching of Spanish pronunciation. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO C. E, PARMENTER 


The Poetry of José Marmol, by Sruart CuTHBERTSON, Ph.D. The Uni- 


versity of Colorado Studies, Vol. 22, Nos. 2 and 3. Boulder, Colo- 
rado, 1935. 


This study, which is a revision of Professor Cuthbertson’s doctoral 
dissertation accepted by Stanford University, is intended to “establish 
Marmol in his proper position in the history of Argentine literature as one 
of the best of the lyric poets of Spanish America.” Dr. Cuthbertson dis- 
proves the general opinion held by most critics until now that Marmol’s 
greatest contribution is his poetry of invective and that his work is essen- 
tially Spanish in its inception. 

In the first chapter, which is devoted to biography, Professor Cuth- 
bertson discusses the confusion regarding the date of Marmol’s birth and 
establishes the fact that he was born in 1817, basing his conclusions on 
internal evidence in the poet’s writings. The author of the study stresses 
certain events in the poet’s life, such as his imprisonment, exile, poverty, 
defense of Montevideo, blindness, etc., all of which had significant bearing 
on his works. 

José Marmol is characterized as a typical romanticist with liberty as 
the first article of his literary creed. Throughout the poet’s work there is 
a persistent tone of melancholy. He loved shadow and darkness rather 
than light. The four main themes of the Argentine lyricist are country, 
nature, God, and love. Nature is his chief inspiration, and love furnishes 
the melody. 

Regarding love in the poetry of José Marmol, Professor Cuthbertson 
believes that the most striking characteristic of his treatment of this theme 
is that God is almost always the motive force, no matter how sensual or 
voluptuous his treatment may be at times. In this theme there is to be 
observed a strong influence of Byron and of Echeverria. Marmol has eyes 
only for physical beauty, but he is also susceptible to love as an abstrac- 
tion, idealizing women as a class. If Marmol was a misanthropist he most 
certainly was not a misogynist. Love, identifying itself with God and 
religion, is the nourishment of his melancholy. 
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Marmol was unable to place his faith in man; he placed it in God, 
with whom he had mystic relations with pantheistic characteristics. His 
religion is emotional; he is not a fundamentalist or a fanatic. A discus- 
sion of the poet’s pantheism leads to his treatment of nature. Here Dr. 
Cuthbertson characterizes Marmol not as the “poet of the Argentine,” but 
as the “poet of America.” It is here that Marmol shows most plainly that 
he is not much inspired by Spain, for, according to the author of the study, 
nature in Spanish literature is seldom considered as an end, but is usually 
a setting. It is here that Marmol shows a decided influence of Echeverria’s 
theories regarding the Americanization of poetry. “It is true that Marmol 
is a great poet of invective, but it is also true that he is a greater poet of 
nature.” 

The three main notes of the poet’s patriotism are: his hatred of Rosas 
as tyrant, his reverence for liberty as embodied in the glories of the past, 
his unfailing hope and prophecy for the future. Moved by his love of 
liberty, “his love of country is without limit.” He denounces the “cruel 
heritage which Spain has left to America,” but he praises the mother 
country’s glorious past. 

After a chapter devoted to melancholy in Marmol’s writings, there fol- 
lows a detailed study of his versification. It is to be observed that the most 
common lines are the eleven-, the seven- and eleven-, the eight-, and the 
fourteen-syllable lines. The hendecasyllabic line leads the others by far. 
The octave is the predominating form. 

Marmol’s chief sources are Echeverria, the basic source, then Byron, 
Quintana, Gallego, Arolas, Chateaubriand, and his own contemporaries in 
Argentina and Uruguay. Dr. Cuthbertson points out, in his Appendix D, 
that Marmol was influenced greatly by the antecedents of Echeverria, 
through the latter. These antecedents seem to have been, among others, 
Montaigne, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Hugo, Byron, and Goethe. Hugo’s 
influence is the most obvious of all. 

Professor Cuthbertsgn concludes his study with the remark that it is 
the eternal faith and hope of the poet that make of him one of Argentina’s 
foremost poets, and they would make him worthy of any great literature. 


La preceptiva dramatica de Lope de Vega y otros ensayos sobre el 
Fénix, [by] M. Romera-Navarro. Ediciones Yunque, Madrid, 1935. 
302 pages. 

In the present volume Professor Romera-Navarro has rendered lopistas 
the service of collecting in a convenient and easily accessible form seven 
studies, dealing with Lope’s dramatic art, already published at different 
intervals in the Bulletin Hispanique, the Hispanic Review, the Revista de 
Filologia Espaiiola, and the Revue Hispanique. 

Three stages are established in Lope’s attitude toward classical rules in 
the first essay, “Lope y su autoridad frente a los antiguos” : excuse for his 
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nonobservance of the rules (1604: prologue to El peregrino en su patria), 
ironic treatment of the rules (1609: Arte nuevo de hacer comedias), reso- 
lute attack upon the rules (1620: prologue to the Trezena Parte of his 
Comedias). Dr. Romera-Navarro denies and refutes the belief held until 
now by scholars that Lope disdained his plays. Whenever Lope expresses 
scorn for his dramatic work it is for one or more of three reasons: in 
order not to declare himself in open rebellion against classical authority, 
for the purpose of complaining about the lack of protection on the part of 
some mecenas, or to apologize for the haste with which he wrote. The 
doctrine that Lope teaches, between burlas y veras, in his Arte nuevo, is 
essentially the doctrine that was put into practice by romantic dramatists 
everywhere in Europe. 

The essay entitled “Las unidades dramdticas” gives a brief but good 
summary of the development of the concept of the dramatic unities in Italy 
and in Spain, with special reference to Lopez Pinciano, who was the first 
to give a somewhat detailed explanation of the unity of action. Lope’s 
attitude with respect to the unities was guided chiefly by the temperament 
and literary taste of the Spaniards, and both his theory and his practice 
were realistic in the sense of an artistic interpretation of reality. 

Professor Romera-Navarro indicates, in his third essay, “El lenguaje 
dramatico,” the complexity of Lope’s aesthetics; a complete study of this 
aspect of the Fénix cannot be made until his literary theories and those of 
his contemporaries and predecessors have been studied more in detail. 
Lope gave decided preference to verse in his work, but his concept of 
poetry is not so much one of form as it is one of poetic creation. This, 
according to Dr. Romera, is the essence of his aesthetics. Although Lope 
declared himself in favor of the Castilian octosyllabic verse, he did justice 
to the Italian hendecasyllable. Lope was fully aware of the strong didactic 
element of the theatre and, consequently, he felt himself obliged to pay 
special attention to the purity and beauty of his language. 

After a review of the moralists’ attitude toward the appearance of 
women on the stage and the introduction of women disguised as men in 
the drama of the Siglo de Oro, Professor Romera-Navarro enumerates 
some of the reasons for which feminine characters so disguised themselves. 
He refutes the belief that this disguise was a more or less common feature 
of ordinary Spanish life. In fact, in the Siglo de Oro, we know of only 
one case of a woman disguised as a man in real life: that of “la Monja 
Alférez.” The use of the disguise was merely an artistic convention which 
pleased the audience. This statement of Professor Romera seems verisimi- 
lar if we consider the normal costume of the woman of the time, of which 
an important feature was the guardainfante. Since the sight of a lady’s 
foot was sufficient to create an emotional disturbance in a gentleman, one 
can well imagine the effect that would be produced upon the spectators by 
the appearance on the stage of a woman dressed in the close-fitting gar- 
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ments of the Spanish man of the time. I believe, however, that this subject 
deserves further investigation and that one will find illuminating informa- 
tion in Italian literature of the sixteenth century. 

The fifth essay, “Sobre la duracién de la comedia,” is very short and 
indefinite because of the subject matter which it treats. The plays varied 
in length, although Lope declared that a play should have not over forty- 
eight pages, but this depended on the handwriting of the author or of the 
copyist. The length of the performance varied also according to the num- 
ber of additional elements—loa, baile, entremés, etc.—which usually ac- 
companied each performance. 

The sixth essay, “Defensa de la pureza del estilo poético,” is the longest 
and, perhaps, the most important of the studies contained in the present 
volume, because it clears up with precision Lope’s relations with Gongora. 
The relationship between Lope and Géngora was friendly at first, but it 
was soon made hostile by Géngora’s biting epigram occasioned by Lope’s 
use of a coat of arms with nineteen towers in his edition of the Arcadia 
(1598) and by his marriage, in the same year, with a wealthy butcher’s 
daughter. From then on, Géngora’s attacks become more frequent, but 
Lope does not deign to answer them until 1613 or 1614, and then he 
praises the other’s work but defends himself against the ungrateful attacks 
of his former friend. Lope was not afraid of Gongora and he did not try 
to disarm him by means of flattery, as has been maintained by some critics; 
Lope did not have to defend himself, and his praise of Gongora was 
sincere. Whenever it seems that Lope de Vega is attacking Géngora, he 
is, in reality, attacking the poet’s poor imitators. Apparent contradictions 
in Lope’s attitude are explained by the fact that, although laudatory com- 
positions are found throughout Lope’s works, he ceased writing them after 
1620. Those published after that date were written prior to it. 

Professor Romera’s study of this aspect of Lope enabled him to establish 
certain dates which have been in doubt. For example, certain allusions of 
Lope indicate that Géngora’s sonnet “A los apassionados por Lope de 
Vega” (Foulché-Delbosc, III, 5-6) must have been written between 1620 
and 1622. The year 1614, approximately, must mark, according to Profes- 
sor Romera, the date of composition of Lope’s play El capellan de la Vir- 
gen, because it contains a reference to the Polifemo as if it were of recent 
publication. 

In Lope’s Laurel de Apolo (1630), the sonnet “A la nueva lengua” has 
been referred to frequently without its ever having been quoted in its en- 
tirety. Dr. Romera-Navarro characterizes it as the “mds gracioso que 
contra los culteranos lanzé la festiva musa del poeta.” He refutes Artigas’ 
opinion that Géngora answered it with the décimas that begin: “Por la 
estafeta he sabido / que me han apologizado ...,” by stating that the real 
answer is to be found in the sonnet which opens as follows: “ ‘Aqui del 
Conde Claros,’ dixo i luego / se agregaron a Lope sus sequazes ...” 
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Gracian’s statement that Luis Carrillo y Sotomayor was the first culto 
in Spain and the one who inspired Gongora with the “new style” is not 
true. Professor Romera-Navarro states that Sotomayor cannot even be 
called a culterano. It seems as if this misconception was brought about by 
Sotomayor’s statement that obscurity in poetry is a vice, but that a distinc- 
tion must be made between obscurity and inability to understand. The 
defenders of Gongorism maintained that the verses of Géngora and others 
were clear to those who had sufficient culture to understand them. 

Lope de Vega’s principal objections to Gongorism are its abuse of 
hyperbaton, excessive latinization of the language and the use of barbar- 
isms, and, above all, unnecessary obscurity of language and the superposi- 
tion of metaphors. Lope’s poetic ideal was a pure and limpid verse. 

The last essay in the book, “Lope, el mayor lirico para sus contempo- 
rdneos,” establishes the point that in proportion to the sum total of Lope 
de Vega’s production the complaints that he voices against his envious 
rivals are scarce. On the other hand, Lope was proclaimed almost unani- 
mously to be the greatest lyric poet of the time. Even when Lope and 
Goéngora are mentioned together, Lope usually receives more praise. Pro- 
fessor Romera-Navarro closes by agreeing with Salcedo Coronel that 
both Lope and Géngora were supreme lyric poets. 


Lope de Vega e I’Italia, [by] Ez1o Levi. Con prefazione di Luic1 Prran- 
DELLO. Biblioteca Hispano-italiana, IV. G. O. Sansoni, Florencia, 
1935. 172 pages; 6 illustrations. 


The title of this book is taken from its first chapter, which, together 
with the third chapter (“La lingua italiana nel teatro di Lope de Vega’), 
was reviewed here recently (Hispania, XVIII, 495-97). The five re- 
maining chapters, with the exception of the second, were first read as 
papers before several learned societies in Italy at various times between 
1932 and 1935. 

In his brief but meaty preface, Pirandello expresses his conviction that 
the Commedia dell’ Arte—a theatre of vital movement, in contrast with the 
pastoral drama of Tasso and the lyric drama of Metastasio, which give 
aesthetic pleasure, but in which the theatre has gone out through the back 
door—is the direct cause of the extraordinary development of the theatre 
in seventeenth-century Europe. 

The second chapter, “Jl cenacolo italiano di Lope de Vega,” throws 
some interesting light on Lope de Vega’s friendship or literary relationship 
with many Italians, among whom are Ascanio Colonna, Ortensio Pala- 
vicino, Ambrosio Spinola, José de Estrata. Some of Lope’s followers and 
admirers are Gian Giacomo Panciroli, Niccolé Strozzi, and José Camerino. 
Lope collaborated with the stagecraftsman Cosimo Lotti to produce his 
pastoral eclogue La selva sin amor, which, according to Ezio Levi, must 
be considered as the first musical drama of the Spanish theatre. This same 
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Lotti also created the scenic effects of many of Calder6n’s productions. In 
the same chapter, Levi states that he suspects that Juan Antonio de Vera y 
Zujiiga had quite a bit to do with the Essequie poetiche, published in Venice 
immediately after the death of Lope. He hopes to throw more light on the 
matter in a future study. 

In chapter iv, “Una famiglia di artisti italiani del cenacolo di Lope de 
Vega,” Ezio Levi discusses the influence of Lope on Juan Cajés, son of 
Patrizio Cascesi, a painter who came to Spain, as did many other Italians, 
to participate in the works of the Escorial. Incidentally, Levi explains the 
origin of the name Cajés. 

Chapter v, “J sogni politici di un italiano amico di Lope,” treats the 
novelist and politician José Camerino, who in 1646 founded a short-lived 
bank which issued paper currency and used checks. Camerino’s Novelas 
amorosas show influence both of Cervantes and of Lope de Vega. 

In chapters vi and vii, “J1 dramma spagnuolo preludio dei ‘Promessi 
spost” and “Jl Re, lonore e Dio nel dramma spagnuolo e nel romanzo 
manzoniano,” Ezio Levi shows how Manzoni drew upon the Spanish 
theatre in general and, in particular, on Lope’s Peribéiiez, Fuente Ovejuna, 
El mejor alcalde el rey, and El alcalde de Zalamea for the fundamental 
theme of the Promessi sposi, which was also a favorite subject in the 
Siglo de Oro: a betrothed couple separated by a lustful nobleman and the 
tragic consequences. Manzoni’s treatment of the problem of justice in the 
matter of honor corresponds with the Spanish conception as expressed in 
the drama of the seventeenth century. For these reasons, Levi declares 
that J promessi sposi is Manzoni’s true and only dramatic attempt and that 
it is, perhaps, the only drama in Italian literature. 

Rap J. MICHELS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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